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WILD PLUM. 
VERHEAD is the hum 


Of the wind in the gloom 
Of the sentinel pines; 
And below the wild plum, 

Where the slanting sun shines, 
Shows its snowy white bloom, 
Flings its subtle perfume 

On the breeze 
To the bees. 


How they hover around, 
Tiny bandits and bold, 
Making thefts honey-sweet 
With a murmurous sound! 
And the psyches they meet, 
Little atoms of gold, 
Join the frolic, and hold 
Jubilee 
Round the tree. 


Where is Mab? where is Puck? 
Is that Ariel sings 
From the crest of yon bough 
That no mortal should pluck? 
O but list to it now!— 
Revellings, rapturings ;— 
Then a glimmer of wings 
And away 
Like a ray. 


How the bloom and the balm 
And the bee and the bird, 
In the depth of the wood, 
To the heart bring a calm, 
To the spirit seem good, 
More than music or word! 
Every fibre is stirred 
By the hum,— 
And the plum! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descrip 
tions of SuMMER TorLerTes; COUNTRY AND SEA -8IDE 
Gowns, Wraps, Hats, and Bonnets; Little Girls’ Frocks 
and Aprons ; Embroidery Patterns, Travelling Shawl, and 
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THE TEST OF GOOD HOUSE-KEEPING. 
OME people consider a woman a good house-keeper 
if her rooms are always in order and no dust is 
allowed to settle upon her furniture. Another is 
called a good house-keeper because she has a knack 
for cooking, and her table is bountifully supplied 
with well-chosen and well-prepared food. A third 
depends for her reputation as a house-keeper upon 
her faithful and expert darning; she cuts the sheets 
in two when they become worn in the middle, she 
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makes napkins of her half- worn table-cloths, she 
keeps her children neatly clad, and is always im- 
mersed in sewing. 

It is seldom that any one woman excels in these 
three departments—as seldom as any one is to be 
found who is at the same time rich, handsome, and 
clever; and even if a house-keeper existed who com- 
bined great neatness, facility in cooking, and deftness 
with the needle, she might still fail of being a good 
house- keeper. This can be readily seen when the 
business of house-keeping is analyzed and its purpose 
defined. : 

In the first place, what is the object of house-keep- 


ing? Is it solely to keep a house clean? Heaven 
forbid! Is it to provide well-cooked meals? Any 
properly conducted restaurant can do that. Is it to 


send forth its members fashionably attired? A seam- 
stress would accomplish that better than nine-tenths 
of the mothers. 

The object of house-keeping is no one of these, but 
all of them, and a great deal more. It is to keep the 
household, first, well, and second, happy. These two 
objects are really one, for no household can be happy 
which is chronically unhealthy; but since this fact 
does not seem to be clearly understood, it is perhaps 
well to separate the statement into two component 
parts. 

It is necessary, in order that a family should be 
well, that the walls of its house, its floors, its win- 
dows, its beds, the clothes and bodies of its members, 
should be kept scrupulously clean. Yet, by becom- 
ing a monomaniac upon the subject of cleanliness, 
the main purpose of the house-keeper is frustrated. 
The happiness of a family is ruined if things in the 
house cannot be used for fear of smirching them, if 
the heedless childish feet are to be followed every where 
by the dust brush and pan, and if continual scoldings 
are to be delivered for the breaking of rules. 

No household is healthy where the food provided 
is not wholesome. A family to which rich viands 
are often served cannot be well. Plain savory steaks 
and roasts, oysters and clams in their season, care- 
fully cooked cereals and vegetables, fresh milk and 
eggs, light, thoroughly baked bread, and plenty of ripe 
fruit—these are the only suitable articles for regular 
daily living. Warm breads, cakes, pies, pickles, fried 
food, puddings, and confections, and stroug tea and 
coffee, can be enjoyed by most people, sometimes with 
impunity, but in families where they are frequently 
served it will be found that there is also frequent ill- 
ness—children out of school for two or three days at 
a time, and the elders periodically laid up with sick 
headaches or attacks of neuralgia. ‘* My stomach has 
nothing to do with my illness,” they say. ‘*‘Oh no; 
it is my nerves.’ As though nerves were not de- 
pendent, alas! upon digestion, good or the reverse! 

Then there are the careful adjustments of clothing 
to the temperature, the ventilation of sleeping-rooms 
and the regulation of sleeping hours, the manage- 
ment of baths, and a dozen other considerations which 
the good house-keeper must supervise. 

Thus it goes. She who would keep her household 
in good condition must be constantly intelligent and 
on the alert, balancing this duty against that, decid- 
ing upon the most important, and doing it, no matter 
what difficulties fence her about. 

The woman who constantly changes servants is a 
poor house-keeper, for she makes her family uneasy 
and uncomfortable. The woman is a poor house- 
keeper whose family is delicate and often ill (unless 
there be some radical difficulty in their location or 
in inherited tendencies, and even these can be largely 
overcome). The woman who is habitually in debt 
(unless there is great poverty, or avarice on the part 
of the other head of the family) is a poor house- 
keeper. It may seem almost wicked to add, though 
it is implied in almost every line of this little screed, 
that the woman who is often ill herself is a poor 
house-keeper. She may occasionally have to claim 
her right to rest, and she should not take it to heart if 
some notable neighbor accuses her of being lazy and 
self-indulgent. Her first duty to her family is to keep 
herself well, and unless biting poverty or organic dis- 
ease prevent, she can by strength of mind and dis- 
creet Management accomplish this object. 

It may be remarked in conclusion that only the 
broadest and most thorough education can produce 
good house-keepers, and that up to this time they are 
appallingly rare. 


A POINT OF ETIQUETTE. 

Sy LE code of etiquette throughout civilization is predicated 

upon the code of morals, and wherever it is examined 
in all those details which affect daily life, it will be found 
that it is not only formed by the requirements of the great- 
est convenience, but by those of the rule of doing toward 
others as we would have them do toward us. Aristotle 
long ago said that manners were the lesser morals, and it is 
more strictly true to-day; and the visitor from the remote 
backwoods who has common-sense and Christian principle, 
and uses both, will hardly commit much offence in the best 
society. In fact, it is second-best society that laughs and 
sneers; the best will see and suspect nothing ridiculous, since 
it knows the character of non-essentials, and all that could 
offend in that line is reserved for the titter of the lower 
grade of feeling and conduct. 
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ASK ME NO QUESTIONS. 

( NE of the sure ways of maintaining friendship is to 

show a decent reticence concerning a friend’s affairs— 
never to make them the subject of gossip, and never to ask a 
friend a question of which the answer will be merely the sat- 
isfaction of our own curiosity concerning such affairs. What- 
ever a friend wishes to tell, will be told voluntarily; what- 
ever she chooses to tell that we must and will always receive 
with interest,asking possibly the question necessary to evince 
that interest, but never trespassing across the border, respect- 
ing the reserves that the friend has a right to, and making 
no prying search where even a tender touch may cause shrink- 
ing; for the heart singularly resembles that sensitive-plant 
which opens wide to the sun’s warmth, but closes at an 
intruding touch. 


A PROBLEM FOR WOMEN. 
fay woman must, indeed, be ‘‘set in her ways” who 
during the past wiuter has not been drawn into some 
one of the many lectures, classes, or clubs that had in view 
her personal and individual development. 

Athletics for women have taken a deeper hold than mere 
fashion or fad. A physique developed to its best is no longer 
regarded as a chance gift from nature, something which mys- 
teriously grew and blossomed into beauty and strength ‘all 
of itself.” It is at last known to be a matter of rule and prac- 
tice. Method in the development of selfhood is as valuable, 
and as evident in its results, as in music and art. 

Health, strength, beauty, grace. These words have a won- 
derful fascination; and when in addition a promise is given 
of ‘‘the command of the body,” every woman listens, and is 
inspired with an immediate desire to begin at once that 
training of muscle and nerve which is to bring suppleness, 
activity, and freedom. 

The all-round, broad-minded seeker finds, however, at the 
first step that there are two schools of gymnastics for women, 
each of which has a strong following. The result aimed at 
is the same, but the methods are widely different. It is a 
question of judgment which is to be adopted. 

The older school bases its exercises upon a modification of 
those given for men. A gymnasium is provided with all 
necessary equipments—weight-lifters, swinging rings, vault 
ing bars, inspirator, swimming bath, bowling-alley, and on to 
the end of the exercise chapter. A physician is in charge, 
and he examines each pupil, and directs the exercise for her 
lack or special development. To see the strength which 
comes with a few months’ practice—the development of 
power in hand, wrist, and arm—the swing of the body and 
easy working of its muscles in the advanced ring movement 
—makes the uninitiated marvel; but experience sustains the 
assurance that no pupil who is obedient to rules is in the 
slightest danger of injury from overstrain. Disobedience 
in the most minute matter imperils one’s membership. The 
daily exercise works both ways upon physique in the matter 
of flesh: it gives and it takes. The waking up of the sys- 
tem gives one all that can be obtained from food, which is dif.- 
ferent, of course, with the difference of power in the human 
machine. ‘It’s the best way in the world to work off your 
superfluous flesh,” said a young lady who had some pounds 
avoirdupois to spare. ‘* And as for breathing, why, my dear, 
my lung power is like a great engine! I shall live forever!” 
One thing is to be noted in passing, the records of the inspira 
tor give, with few exceptions, a third less power to the young 
woman in her usual street costume than in her athletic suit. 

The followers and students of the Delsartean—the newer 
school of physical culture—are equally as enthusiastic and 
full of faith. ‘* What apparatus will you need?” asked the 
principal of a normal school of a teacher with whom he 
was arranging for classes. ‘‘Oh, nothing but room and 
space,” was the amused reply. ‘‘ The rest comes of itself.” 

Each woman in her own room and alone can practise 
daily the succession of gentle movements which in time will 
give her poise, strength,and repose. In the morning before 
she is begirt for the day, at night when at ease before retir- 
ing, she can test and develop the power of deep breathing 
which lies at the foundation of the whole matter of self- 
control. She can repeat the quiet gestures which by suc- 
cession and gradation wake up and bring into play every 
muscle from finger-tip to toe. After a few days one’s pow- 
er of analysis is wonderfully acute. Many discoveries are 
made—the almost universal habit of ‘‘ gasping” instead of 
‘*breathing”; the stiffness and weakness of muscles around 
the body and across the back, which, frequently in women, 
hardly ‘‘are” from long disuse. 

““Why, she moved every joint and muscle in her body, 
and to music, the very poetry of motion!” exclaimed a fash- 
ionable woman, after hearing a recent lecturer on ‘‘ Grace.” 
‘* But, of course, that is only possible in the Greek drapery 
gown which she wears.” 

The gown and the freedom it gave had, it is true, some- 
thing to do with the effect, but the power lay deeper. ‘‘ Con- 
trol at the centre, freedom at the extremities,” was Delsarte’s 
cardinal law for dignity and grace, and every man or woman 
who possesses these qualities consciously or unconsciously 
follows this rule. Deep, steady, diaphragmatic breathing 
brings calm, harmony, rhythm, and force. To calm the 
nerves, calm the body. No matter how great the tension, 
no matter how trying the situation, a few deep, regular 
inspirations will give control, reserve, a sense of power. 
Short, nervous, catchpenny breaths mean nervous, jerky, 
spasmodic actions and increase of excitement. Watch a 
company of women at an afternoon tea, at a fair or bazar, 
the eager interchange of items and plans, the elevation of 
tone, the general sense of hurry and pressure. Watch the 
quietness and controlled power of the speaker who knows 
he has thoughts and ideas of value to impart, and note the 
difference in the command of attention. The manner of 
breathing unmistakably forms the manners of the woman 
and the man. 

‘‘Ask a student to read the Ghost’s speech in I/amlet,” 
said a celebrated actor. ‘* That is the key to his method of 
breath-taking, The deep, sustained tone required will not 
come with chest breathing.” 

Lift the chest until it is on a line with the toes; this gives 
the diaphragm room for service and expansion. Use the 
abdominal muscles instead of the chest, and see the effect. 
Every inspiration gives a full supply of oxygen, good red 
blood; there is color in the cheek, sparkle in the eye. 

“The diaphragm, you know,” said an off-hand beginner 
in the art of breathing, ‘‘is something inside of you that 
opens and shuts like an umbrella. If you don’t open it with 
full breaths, it half shuts up, and you get flabby; your ribs 
won't swell out, and you all double up. You can wear any 
kind of clothes and look stylish if you know how to keep 
the poise.” A pretty free translation, but forcible and to the 
point. The usual habit in the attempt at poise means bend- 
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ing back from the waist and the projection of the lower part 
of the body—an awkward and ungraceful carriage. 

A steady step forward, proportionate in length to length 
of limb, uproots bad walking—the ‘‘ striding,” ‘wabbling,” 
or ‘‘ bobbing up and down” habits which destroy grace and 
rhythm. 

The use or repose of arm and hand in action or at rest 
means tension or relaxation. The former is nerve wear; the 
latter commends itself at least as a preventive of age’s creep- 
ing lines. 

How to do all these things, to understand and keep them 
in remembrance, is the discipline—not hard nor trying, but 
close and constant until habit brings unconscious action— 
for the woman who “‘ goes in for” the best physique. And 
here comes that question which inevitably follows the 
course of athletics—the question of dress. Can a habit be 
formed by an hour a day of freedom? Is it worth while, 
is it right, to develop in the body that form and action which 
is immediately restricted and contradicted in the garment? 

The traditions of dress are as old as the days of Queen 
Esther. Women shrink from going too fast; they hesitate, 
and rightly so, to depart from the severity and rigidity of 
their grandmothe rs, and, indeed, they like to be taut and trim. 
The tailor-made costume cueehini itself for this, though it 
is often so constructed that it compresses by its trigness, 
and holds a woman to the mark in her walks and journeys— 
the very times when she should have most power to take in 
all the air of heaven God meant for her. The soft clinging 
draperies of the home and evening dress offer much greater 
freedom, and also admit full play ‘for artistic effect. 

This dress problem is the one for solution in the near fu- 
ture, and sensible women are giving and need to give it 
thoughtful attention. What is wanted is some sort of com- 
promise. Steps of great advance have been made in the 
many forms of bodice offered, the combination garments, 
and the divided skirt, in place of steels, bands, and enw rap 
ping voluminousness, © If these reforms are practical, fashion 
will set itself surely in their direction; models and designs 
will multiply with demand. Women will be able to live 
their lives and do their work with the same verve, energy, 
and endurance as men, with no loss of womanliness, beauty, 
or modesty. The question is coming to be one of fashion 
no longer; it has reached the line of common-sense based on 
the relation of cause and effect. Emma Morrerr Tyna. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW FABRICS FOR SUMMER GOWNS. 


MONG recently imported fabrics for summer gowns are 

diaphanous white nets and silk mousselines painted 
with flowers in all their natural tints, arranged as a border 
near one selvage and strewn in small sprays over the whole 
surface—roses, carnations, orchids, or violets on pure white 
grounds. In black nets the new suggestion is cream white 
embroidery representing real point-lace wrought on a 
scalloped edge for the foot of the skirt, in a narrow insertion 
for trimming on the other edge, and in small sprigs in the 
spaces between. Ecru nets for dresses are wrought all over 
with pink and white blossoms, or else the large-meshed silky 
net has merely thickly wrought mitred edges at the foot, all 
in écru tones, 

The wool baréges worn a generation ago are revived for 
summer dresses, both in plain colors and brocaded with 
small blossoms, as gray barége with white flowers, black 
with green leaves, and écru with roses. New veilings of 
thinnest wool have large separate blossoms embroidered 
amid the rows of drawn-work that border one selvage, as 
red veiling wrought with large black pansies, and black veil- 
ing with pansies in all their natural tints. Ecru and gray 
batistes have bands of violet velvet ribbon applied as bor- 
ders, with single long-stemmed violets embroidered over the 
fabric, while other creamy batistes have gold-thread borders 
of bands and vines most exquisitely wrought. Thin sum- 
mer cashmeres in turquoise, mushrvom, pale gray, and bright 
red shades have small black lace flowers inserted all over the 
breadths, with rows of lace insertions at one edge for the 
foot of the skirt, the yoke, and sleeve trimming. 

A novelty in summer cloths and camel’s-hair for making 
Spanish jackets and for sleeves and borders of silk gowns is 
plain cloth thickly studded with steel or with jet in small 
faceted studs. Black, gray, or beige colors are the grounds 
for these cloths, and they are made up in combination with 
bengalines and India silks, with trimmings of silk cords and 
spiked ends of the same metal as that in the studs. This 
unique combination is prettily illustrated in a gown of black 
India silk strewn with long pink and green leaves, worn with 
a Spanish jacket, cuffs, and skirt border of gray cloth thickly 
studded with steel. The silk waist represents a blouse in 
front, but is closely fitted in the back, and has a turned-over 
collar and full sleeves. Over this is a jacket or sleeveless 
bodice of the new gray cloth studded with steel, fitted in 
the back by black cord lacing down the middle, and sup 
plied with large eyelets in front, through which similar cords 
with steel tags lace it across the full blouse front of silk. 
Deep cuffs of the studded gray cloth on the silk sleeves are 
laced up to the elbow with hanging spiked ends of steel. 
The silk skirt has eight large loose kilt pleats forming its 
front and sides, with three straight back breadths gathered a 
the top, and the studded cloth is used as a wide border a 
the foot of the front and up each side as a panel. 


—— 


LOUIS QUINZE GOWNS. 

The Louis Quinze dress is a Parisian design for foulard 
and summer silk dresses, intended especially for house and 
carriage toilettes, as the skirt is long enough to lie several 
inches on the floor. The Louis Quinze bodice has a long 
coat back, its middle forms and side forms falling ten or 
twelve inches below the waist line, being flatly pleated 
in the seams and square-cornered, with self linings and en- 
tirely without trimming. The front is a round full waist 
with a ruffled fichu at the top, and the fulness disappear- 
ing under a wide, soft ribbon belt. The skirt has its flat 
front and sides trimmed more than half their depth with 
five narrow flounces set on in waved lines, while the three 
back breadths are straight and long, with their fulness laid in 
two large triple box pleats next the belt. This model is beau- 
tifully ¢ carried out in pale gray India silk, with the design of 
large white quatrefoil bows, the belt of white moiré ribbon 
crossing the front only, and a deep collar and bow and cuffs 
of white point de Génes. The flounces are three inches 
wide, cut straight of the silk, hemmed with blind stitches, 
and put on without heading in thick gathers that look like 
irregular fluting. The fichu is edged with a similar ruffle. 
The sleeves are large, but not extremely full. 


NEW SEA-SIDE DRESSES. 
New dresses for the sea-side and for summer travel are 
made of thin plaid or snow-flake homespun, with a blouse of 
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surah silk and a tiny cape of the homespun, the blouse and 
skirt being joined together, making a comfortable one-piece 
dress that is also very full, very light, and exceedingly 
graceful. The homespun skirt is made quite straight over 
a silk petticoat, and fastens on the left hip, falling open 
below to show a breadth of surah like that of the blouse. 
A wide corselet of the homespun reaching from the waist 
line high on the bust has the skirt sewed on permanently, 
and is itself mounted on the surah blouse, which is seen only 
above the high corselet. This blouse is very full, and is 
shirred all around the neck with cords set on outside the 
shirring, and similar cords are at the wrists, where the full 
sleeves are gathered to fall in a ruffle on the hands. The 
little cape has an under piece with armholes, and is box 
pleated in the neck below its collar. The écru or natural 
wool homespuns in two-inch plaids with white are prettily 
made up in this wav, with a dark brown surah blouse 
trimmed with fine white passementerie cords along the rows 
of shirring. 
SECOND MOURNING TOILETTES. 

Handsome black gowns with jet trimmings are still worn 
as second mourning, and there are many black silks with 
white figures, dots, or stripes, that are put on when crape- 
trimmed dresses are laid aside. Black India silks with tiny 
white spots are worn as street dresses, and white Indias with 
pin dots of black are chosen for the afternoon and for the 
house. There are also new black veilings and baréges with 
white flowers embroidered amid the hem-stitching of one 
selvage as a border. Black nets chosen for light mourning 
dresses may be entirely black, with applied velvet crescents, 
spots, bow-knots, or stripes, or else they are wrought all over 
with white lilacs or daisies, and are made up over black silk. 

The most beautiful evening dresses for light mourning are 
made of black silk mull, with the low bodice draped across 
from side to side, showing no seams, large but soft transpar- 
ent sleeves of the black mull falling in a drooping puff to 
the elbow, and a deep fall of white silk mull with scalloped 
edge around the low neck. The edge of the slightly pointed 
waist has gauze ribbon folded along it, and ending in a chou 
at the back. The mull skirt is very full and straight, touches 
the floor, and is festooned across the foot of the front and 
sides, with a gauze chow at the point between the festoons. 
Thin black wool crépon dresses for evening are made up 
after the model called the Bébé dress, with the full waist and 
skirt in one, attached to a low-necked yoke of guipure lace 
or of embroidery, and merely held at the waist by a belt rib- 
bon. Black velvet ribbon two inches wide is used for the 
belt; it is sewed in a point at the top of the bust in front, 
then drawn under the arms to meet at the waist line in the 
middle of the back, where it crosses to form a belt around 


the waist, and is tied in front with loops and ends. A silk 
slip under this dress is cut in princesse shape. Trimming 


lace with the scalloped edge turned upward forms the V- 
shaped low yoke and the short sleeves which are caught up 
on each shoulder and brightened by a chow of ribbon. Black 
Canton crape evening dresses are worn by ladies who have 
not yet laid aside English crape, and also by those who are 
in light mourning. A fichu of black silk mull doubled and 
edged with a deep scalloped ruffle of the same is worn with 
the low corsage. 

Gray, white, violet, and lavender dresses are worn as the 
lightest mourning, and these happen to be the colors now 
most in vogue. There are pretty gowns of gray crépe de 
Chine, brocaded with small gray flowers and trimmed with 
rows of milliners’ folds of white silk, that serve for slight 
mourning, and are to be worn with gray, black, or white hats, 
as the wearer prefers. Lavender crépon of most exquisite 
shades is made up over plaid moiré showing several shades 
of lavender, and with this is worn a black hat of large-mesh- 
ed net dotted with chenille, the brim lined with shirred lav- 
ender crape, and the top of the crown surrounded by black 
ostrich tips that forma wreath. A white wool crépon gown 
with panels and girdle or corselet of point de Génes lace is 

charming for summer, and will be worn with a white Leg- 
horn flat trimmed with clusters of white ostrich tips and 
loops of thick white ribbon. 

ENGLISH HATS. 

Recent importations of hats from Regent Street, London, 
show a return to trimmings of ostrich feathers, in contradis- 
tinction to the flower-laden French hats so much in vogue at 
present. Many of these have the straight sailor brim and 
rather high crown, whether of straw or of shirred tulle, with 
a feather ruche lying flat on the brim, or else thickly curled 
around the crown. Thus a white split straw sailor hat has 
its narrow brim faced with green velvet, while a thick ruche 
of white ostrich feathers surrounds the crown, and two silk 
scarfs—one white, the other green—are softly knotted on top 
of the crown. Another sailor hat is of yellow crépe de Chine, 
shirred around the crown and brim on fine wires, and loose- 
ly veiled with black dotted net; a flat ruche of black ostrich 
feathers lies along the outside of the brim, and short tips curl 
forward over the back to meet a large jet butterfly. 

Toques of straw or of crape are also trimmed with ai- 
grettes and ruches and clusters of feathers. A pompon of 
brown ostrich tips with a high pink aigrette in the centre 
trims the front of a toque of brown fancy straw that has 
salmon pink velvet in folds and knots around the crown. A 
gray crépe de Chine toque shirred on wires has an upturned 
brim pointed in front and back, and covered with a ruche of 
gray ostrich feathers; a scarf of the crépe trims the crown. 

A simple and pretty trimming for wide-Lrimmed summer 
hats is to cover the flat brim with a gathered frill of ribbon 
sloped narrower at the back where the brim grows narrow. 
This is prettily shown on a brim of Ophelia tulle, the gros 
grain ribbon being of the same shade, and the low crown of 
embroidered crape. Jewelled bonnets are worn in Paris, 
but the ‘‘milliners’ jewels” are mere bits of colored glass 
that are not likely to find favor with American women. 

White clover heads with spears of green wheat are pretty 
together as trimming of black chip or tulle round hats, lying 
forward on the projecting front of the brim and surround. 
ing the crown, where they appear to be held by loops of 
green gros grain ribbon coming up from the back. Dark 
blue straw hats in lace-like braids have nasturtiums in all 
their rich shades covering the crown, with some bows of 
blue velvet ribbon in front. 

Charming little transparent capotes, for wearing with tbe 
richest of summer gowns, are made of écru lace in which 
are gold threads; their shape is a round crown, or else the 
Holland bonnet of three shaped pieces, like an infant’s cap, 
and they are bound on the edges with green or lavender vel- 
vet, With ribbon strings to match. Wistaria clusters or white 
locust blooms are arranged as low trimming near the front. 

Wide-brimmed Leghorn flats, without wire or facing in 
the brim, are trimmed with a bunch of ostrich tips tied on 
the front of the brim by black velvet ribbon bows, and a 
band of tips turning outward around the crown. These 
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flats are lovely with pink or yellow tips held by black velvet 
butterfly bows, or with mauve feathers tied with white or 
yellow velvet. Small close round hats of white cactus straw 
have white ostrich tips surrounding the crown and bows of 
gold galloon in front and back. 

Pretty little yachting hats are nearly flat Tam o° Shanters, 
with soft low crown of gay Scotch striped silk and tiny stiff 
brim of brown open straw, with a button of the same straw 
in the centre of the crown, and two brown quills pointing 
forward from the back on the left side 

Thanks for information are due Mrs 
Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co. ; 
Co.; and WorruHineron, Smiru, & Co 


C. Donovan; and 
JaMES McCresry & 


PERSONAL. 


Miss DorotHy TENNANT, of London, who is to marrv 
Henry M. Stanley in July, is the original of the graceful 
picture by Millais called ‘‘ Yes or No,” which engravings 


and photographs have made so familiar. She is a beautiful 
woman of thirty, well known in English society as a cl 
artist, a scholar, a linguist, a good talker, and at 
on clothes, both by precept and examp\| 

—Mrs. Cleveland’s mail is little 
private life. 


evel 


vuthority 


lessened by her return to 


It contains letters of all kinds, — the praises 


of admiring school-girls to the pleas of the begging letter 
writer, whose name is legion. Like the well bred woman 


she is, Mrs. Cleveland answers promptly all communications 
which have a just claim to her attention, but scores of letters 
from unknown correspondents go every week into the waste 
basket. 

—The Empress of Germany, like other European ladies of 
position, dresses with extreme plainness for church. She 
wears, usually, a wool walking dress, wool jacket or ulster, 
simple round hat, and dark gloves, and is so inconspicuous a 
person that but for her place in the royal pew of the 
Domkirche she would be supposed to be 
country matron on a first visit to the city, 
wife of the Emperor. : 

—Miss Nellie Dudley, of Frankfort, 
married Mr. Amyas Northcote, of 
from the famous Robert Dudley, Queen Elizabeth’s Earl of 
Leicester, the hero of Kenilworth, while the bridegroom is 
the son of Queen Victoria’s Earl of Iddesleigh, formerly 
Sir Stafford Northcote, a well-known English Tory. Mr. 
Northcote is a capable young business man, whose work and 
home are in Chicago. An elder brother of his, Mr. Oliver 
Northcote, married a daughter of the Hon. Hamilton Fish 
and settled in New York some years since. 

—Chief-Justice Fuller, of the United States Supreme Court, 
is an unusually handsome man, with a thoughtful and win 
ning expression of face. His long white mustache and hi: 
erect bearing are said to give him a soldierly air rather than 
a judicial one. But he is an able lawyer, and an indefatiga 
ble student of both professional and general literature. 

—Miss Nina F. Layard lately had the honor of 
before the Victoria Institute, of London, the first 
paper ever presented to that learned body by a woman 
Her thesis was upon certain rudimentary organs in 
and opposed Darwin’s conclusions on the same subject 

—Bishop Potter and Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
only intimate personal friends, but successful f 
in many charitable enterprises. The 
the clergyman on his rounds 


great 
some young 
rather than the 


Kentucky, who lately 
Chicago, claims descent 


reading 
scientific 


man 
are not 


workers 
ompanies 


llow 
financier acé 


among the poor for confirma 
tion or for mission labors, gives good advice and more sub- 
stantial aid, and is, in fact, a most useful and generous 
‘missioner ” under the directions of the energetic bishop 


—It is asserted that Mrs. John A. Logan, with the capable 
assistance of Miss Frances Willard, Mrs. Ellen Foster, and 
Miss Kate Sanborn, and with a sufficient capital, is about to 
open a normal school for domestic servants, where thorough 
training in all household duties will be given, diplomas be 
stowed, and situations found for competent pupils, while the 
idle and incompetent will be discharged. Whether pupils 
will come to the school remains to be seen 

—The British Royal Society for the Protection of Life from 
Fire has lately awarded three prizes for bravery and hu 
manity at the burning of the Forest Gate Asylum—to Miss 
Maria Julia Bloomfield, who receives an illuminated testi 
monial and £3, and to Mrs. Eliza Roe and Miss Laura Terry, 
a niece of Ellen Terry, certificates and prizes of a sovereign 
each. 

—Duke Charles Theodore, of Bavaria, who took a 
course of medicine, and afterward made a special study of 
diseases of the eye that he might make himself useful among 
the poor of the kingdom, lately passed a mouth at Meran in 
the Tyrol. His rooms were at once besieged by suffering 
peasants, who flocked thither from the Austrian, Italian, and 
Swiss Tyrol for gratuitous treatment; and during the four 
weeks of his rather dolorous vacation his benevolent High 
ness successfully removed fifty-three cataracts, performed 
one hundred and seventeen minor operations, and prescribed 
for nearly two hundred other patients who did not need 
surgery. 

—Miss Nordhoff, a di vughter of Mr. Charles Nordhoff, of 
Washington, having a strong taste for bookbinding, lately 
went to England to apprentice herself to a well-known binder 
there, only to find that not belonging to a trades-union, she 
could nowhere learn‘the secrets of the craft. Re arenng & to 
America, the same difficulty confronted her. But by dint 
of dogged perseverance she has at last conquered a place, and 
is study ying her art from its beginnings to its finest res ults. 

—Miss Mary Coddington, of New York, has given the ¢ ity 
Mission $40,000 for the building and endowment of a boys 
club-house for the poor boys of the city. 

—Mrs. Helen Allingham, widow of William Allingham, 
the poet, has been elected the first lady member of the Old 
Water-Color Society of London. Her water-colors are great- 
ly admired, and command high prices. 

—Mrs. Charles D. Haines has been chosen President of 
the Medina Valley Railroad, and although the first woman 
ever selected for such a post, is said to be peculiarly qualified 
for the position. Her husband is a well-known banker, 
broker, and projector of large enterprises, and his wife has 
made a special study of railroad interests. 

—Mrs. M. A. Newcomb, of Effingham, Illinois, is one of the 
most deserving veterans of the civil war. She began her 
work as army nurse at Cairo in 1862; was sent seven times 
to bring to Northern hospitals the sick and wounded lying 
in and about New Orleans; was mi: ge of a Vicksburg hes 
pital for one year, having been at the head of a field hospi 
tal on the Yazoo during the siege of the city; spent nearly a 
year at Helena, Arkansas, in charge of the sick and wound- 


egular 


ed; and served for seven months with General Lew Wal- 
lace’s brigade in Tennessee. During this time she dis 


tributed thousands of dollars’ worth of sanitary supplies, and 
accounted for every dollar. At the age of seventy-four she 
is still helpful and young. 
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Summer Gowns. 

Tne charming white veiling gown illustrated in Figs. 
1 and 4 has a selvage border of orange silk disks and 
orange ribbons for trimming. The skirt is hung with 
the border around the lower edge and up one side; on 
that side, toward the front, it is raised slightly, show- 
ing a second border beneath, and on the opposite side 
of the front is a pleated panel caught with orange bows. 
The shirred bodice with draped front and full-shoulder- 
ed sleeves has lace about the low throat, and is orna- 
mented with knots of ribbon. A ribbon belt conceals 
the edge, terminating at the back, where the skirt is 
hooked with a heading on the back of the bodice 

A crépon gown in plain blue combined with blue and 
white plaid is shown in Fig. 2. It consists of a polonaise 
with plaid sleeves and vest, and an under-skirt which is 
plaid on the front. Narrow revers of blue silk roll 
back from the front edges of the polonaise, both in the 
skirt and bodice. 

Fig. 3 is an India silk gown with a scattered design 
of long-stemmed flowers on a white ground, relieved by 
raspberry surah veiled with white guipure lace and 
bows of raspberry velvet ribbon. A panel of lace over 
surah is on the front of the skirt, gathered with a vel- 
vet ribbon bow at the foot; a similar ornament is on 
the left side, while at 
the back the skirt is 
slashed over surah 
pleats partially veiled 
with lace. On _ the 
bodice the trimming of 
lace over surah forms a 
short curved yoke to 
which the full fronts 
are gathered, and bre- 
telles at the back. 
Close sleeves of lace 
over silk emerge from 
full puffs of the India 
silk tied with ribbon 
bows. A belt of vel- 
vet ribbon is at the 
waist. 


Summer Corsages. 
See illustrations on 
page 465. 

An elegant corsage 
is a Figaro jacket of 
blue velvet wrought 
with gold, opening 
over a fitted waist of 
white silk which fast- 
ens in the middle un- 
der a jabot of mousse- 
line de soie. This ja- 
bot is of white mousse- 
line scalloped with 
yellow. A draped belt 
of the mousseline has 
ends drooping on the 


right side. Half long Fig. 4—Back or Wurre Woot 


pleated sleeves of the Gown, Fie. 1. 


Fig. 2.—P.iarp anp PLAIN Cri&Pon Gown. 
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Fig. 1.—BorDERED WuitE Woc. 
Gown.—FRonT.—[See Fig. 4. } 


thin mousseline with cuffs of gold 
wrought velvet. 

Another corsage suitable for a 
dinner gown has a short jacket of 
peau de soie without seams in the 
back, the only seams being under the 
arms. The wide folded belt of crépe 
de Chine fastens on the left side. A 
rolling collar is on the jacket, and a 
drapery of lace is inside. High 
sleeves of crape draped with lace, 
and buttoned with Rhine-stones. 


Young Lady’s Hat. 
See illustration on front page 
Tuis summer hat, called in Paris 
the Tartarin, has the brim of Ophelia 
tulle, a pinkish-mauve shade, drawn 
on wires, with a crown of cream 
lace. The trimming is a garland of 
pansies of many shades, held by but- 
terfly bows of Ophelia velvet ribbon 


Visiting Toilette. 
See illustration on page 465. 

Tus youthful toilette for sum- 
mer visiting is a gown of Moscovite 
green veiling with open white bor- 
der and trimming of whité lace. On 
the foundation skirt of green taffeta 
is mounted a straight tablier of veil- 
ing, pleated at the top and slightly 
lifted, and trimmed at the foot with 
five tucks and two flounces of lace. 
The skirt has the border on the sides, 
and the back is pleated and mounted 
on an adjusted corsage lining which 
disappears in front under a waist 
crossed over to the right and button- 
ed by groups of pearl buttons, A 
belt of veiling extends around this 
corsage. The short separate jacket 
is made of the border, with a V of the 
plain green veiling down the back. 
Gigot sleeves of the bordering. The 
straight collar is also of the border. 
Large hat of white straw lace. The 
crown is low, and disappears under 
shells of ribbon the color of the dress 
and some pink roses. 

Flounces are gradually coming 
into favor again, and are used in 
various ways, sometimes around the 
entire skirt, but more often on the 
front and sides only, or, as in the 
illustration, merely at the foot of 
the front breadth. The flat tucked 
heading is preferred to a standing 
ruche. 
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Reception Dress. 
See illustration on page 465. 

Tuts charming gown for summer receptions is made 
of pink bengaline and embroidered pink crépe de Chine, 
with sleeves and collar of embroidered cream-tinted ba- 
tiste. The bodice and the princesse back breadths are 
of pink bengaline, with the tablier front of pink crépe 
embroidered in deeper tones. The bodice has lapped 
folds on its slightly pointed front, with a crape scarf 
knotted at the throat, and folds with a chow on its edge. 
Some batiste folds appear at the top, and the wide turn- 
ed-over collar is of the batiste with a border of open em- 
— The sleeves are of the batiste with bengaline 
cuffs. 


Market Girls in Bergen. 
N Bergen women and girls carry to market most un- 
wieldy milk cans, great wooden kegs shaped like 
churns, well-hooped, and having leather stretched over 
the top to prevent waste. They are borne on the back, 
being held in place with straps or ropes, much as a knap- 
sack would be carried. 

The fish-market girls seem to have an easier time; far 
less cumbersome are 
their scaly burdens, 
and it is said that great 
activity of tongue and 
gesticulation prevails 
among them. Their 
costume is ‘‘a dark 
blue petticoat and 
jacket, a kind of 
Scotch bonnet drawn 
well over the head, 
from beneath which a 
jaunty little white cap 
may be seen, and about 
the neck a large hand- 
kerchief is well rolled.” 


Sleeves for Summer 
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Fig. 3.—Inp1a SitK Gown.—Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 
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the elbow, matching the fabric of the gown, 
with striped silk below, that being used for 
its trimming. 

A pretty design for the sleeves of a crépe 
de Chine visiting dress is made of plain crépe 
de Chine open up to the elbow over a slight 
puff, and fastened by small buttons. The full 
top is of flowered crépe. 

Another model is of peau de soie over a 
puff of mousseline chiffon. The lower part of 
the sleeve is closely buttoned, and the jock- 
a or upper part is edged with a ball fringe. 

he whole sleeve is made over a closely fitted 
lining. 

A dressy lace sleeve which may be used 
for lace or net dresses, or for those of India 
silk or crépe de Chine is of figured net draped 
on a thin silk sleeve cut to fall just below the 
elbow; the fulness is held in place by a band 
and choux of velvet ribbon. 


Summer Bonnets. 

Tue black chip capote illustrated, with jet 
and black lace, is brightened by a bunch 
of yellow velvet dahlias. A full border of 
festooned lace and jet drops is toward the 
face. Lace is drawn over the crown and 
raised in loops on the front, with the flowers 
fastened among them. 

The figured net bonnet has a transparent 
crown of puffed net, with a brim of natural 
straw edged with gilt drops. Narrow black 
velvet ribbon anda bunch of wheat and clover 
complete it. 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE.* 
A Romance of To-Var. 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruor or “ For Farru anv Frerpom,” “Tur Wortp 
Went Very Weir Turn,” “ Aut Sorts anp 
Conprtions or Men,” * Tur Brit oF 
Sr. Pavu’s,” FTO., ETO. 


PART IL 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE END OF WORLDLY TROUBLES 
No more than five minutes afterward, 
iN Mrs. Elstree arrived upon this stene of 
wreck. The splintered panels, the broken 
lock, the axe lying on the floor, proclaimed 
aloud that there had been an Incident of some 
gravity—certainly what we have called a De 
plorable Incident. 

Such a thing as a Deplorable Incident in 
such a place and with such a man was, in- 
deed, remarkable. Mrs. Elstree gazed upon 
the wreck with astonishment unfeigned; she 
turned to the tenant of the studio, who stood 
exactly where Armorel had left him. As 
the sea when the storm has ceased continues 
to heave in sullen anger,so that majestic 
spirit still heaved with wrath as yet unap- 
peased. 

In answer to the mute question of her eyes, 
he growled, and threw himself into his study 
chair. When she picked up the axe and 
bore it back to its place, he growled. When 
she pointed to the door, he growled again. 

She looked at his angry face, and she laugh- 
ed gently. The last time we saw her she was 
pale and hysterical. She was now smiling, 
apparently in perfect health of body and ease 
of mind. Perhaps she was a very good act- 
ress—off the stage; perhaps she shook off 
things easily. Otherwise one does not always 
step from a highly nervous and hysterical 
condition to one of happiness and cheerful- 
ness 

‘There appears to have been a little un- 
pleasantness,” she said, softly. ‘‘ Something, 
apparently an axe—something hard and sharp 
—has been brought into contact with the 
door. It has been awkward for the door. 
There has been, I suppose, an earthquake.” 

He said nothing, but drummed the table 
with his fingers—a sign of impatient and en- 
forced listening. 

‘* Earthquakes are dangerous things, some- 
times. Meanwhile, Alec, if I were you I 
would have the broken bits taken away.” 
She touched the bell on the table. ‘‘ Ford” 
—this was the name of the discreet man-ser- 
vant—“‘ will you kindly take the door, which 
you see is broken, off its hinges and send it 
away to be mended? We will manage with 
the curtain.” 

‘What do you want, Zoe?”—-when this op 
eration had been effected—“ what is the im- 
portant news you have to bring me? And 
why have you given up your berth? I sup- 
pose you think I am able to find you a place 
just by lifting up my little finger? And I 
hear you have gone without a moment’s no- 
tice, just as if you had run away?” 

I did run away, Alec,” she replied. 
** After what has—been done’’—she caught 
her breath—‘‘I was obliged to run away. I 
could no longer stay.” 

‘What has been done, then? 
rel tell you? No—she couldn't.” 

‘‘She has told me nothing. I have hard- 
ly seen her at all during the last few days. 
Of course I know that you proposed to her 
—because you went off with that purpose; 
and that she refused you—because that was 
certain. And, now, don’t begin scolding and 
questioning, because we have got something 
much more important to discuss. I have 
given up my charge of Armorel, and I have 
come here. If you possibly can, Alec, clear 
up your face a little, forget the earthquake, 
and bebave with some attempt at politeness. 
I insist,” she added sharply, ‘‘upon being 
treated with some pretence at politeness.” 

‘*Mind, I am in no mood to listen to a 
pack of complaints and squabbles and jea- 
lousies.” 

* Whatever mind you are in, my dear Alec, 
it wants the sweetening. You shall have no 
squabbles or jealousies. I will not even ask 
who brought along the earthquake, though, 
of course, it was an Angel in the House. 
They are generally the cause of all the earth- 
quakes. Fortunately for you, I am not jea- 
lous. The important thing about which I 
want to talk to you is money, Alee—money.” 

Something in her manner seemed to hold 
out promise. A drowning man catches at a 
siraw. Alec lifted his gloomy face. 

‘What's the use?” he said. ‘‘ You have 
failed to get money in the way I suggested. 
I haven’t got any left at all. And we are 
now at the very end. All is over and done, 
Zoe. The game is ended. We must throw 
up the sponge.” 

‘Not just yet, dear Alec,” she said, softly. 

“Look here, Zoe”—he softened a little. 
**T have thought over things. I shall have 
to disappear for a while, I believe, till things 
blow over. Now here’s just a gleam of 
luck. Jagenal the lawyer has been here to- 
day. He came to tell me that he has discov- 
ered somehow something belonging to me. 
He says it will run up to nearly a thousand 

unds. It isn’t much, but it is something. 

Yow, Zoe, I mean to convert that thousand 


Did Armo 
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into cash—notes—portable property—and I 
shall keep it in my pocket. Don’t think I 
am going to let the creditors have much of 
that! If the smash has to come off, I will 
then give you half, and keep the other half 
myself. Meantime the possession of the 
money may stave off the smash. But if it 
comes, we will go away—different ways, you 
know—and own each other no more.” 

‘Not exactly, my dear Alec. You may go 
away, if you please, but I shall go with you. 
For the future, I mean to go the same way 
as you—with you—beside you. 

‘Oh!’ His face did not betray immod- 
erate joy at this prospect. ‘‘I suppose you 
liave got something else to say. If that was 
all, I should ask how you propose to pay for 
your railway ticket and your hotel bill.” 

‘‘Of course I have got something else to 
say. 

‘It must be something substantial, then. 
Look here, Zoe; this is really no time for 
fooling. Everything, I tell you, has gone, 
and all at once. I can’t explain. Credit— 
everything !” 

‘*T have read,” said Zoe, taking the most 
comfortable chair and lying well back in it, 
‘that the wise man once discovered that ev- 
erybody must be either a hammer or an an- 
vil. I think it was Voltaire. He resolved 
on becoming the hammer. You, Alec, made 
the same useful discovery. You also be- 
came a hammer. So far you have done pret- 
ty well, considering. But now there is a 
sudden check, and you are thrown out alto- 
gether.” 

“Well?” 

‘« That seems to show that your plans were 
incomplete. Your ideas were sound, but 
they were not fully developed.” 

**T don’t know you this morning, Zoe. I 
have never heard you talk like this before.” 

**You have never known me, Alec,” she 
replied, perhaps a little sadly. ‘‘ You have 
never tried to know me. Well, I know all. 
Mr. Roland Lee, the painter, was one anvil; 
you played upon him very harmoniously. 
Effie Wilmot was another. Now, Alec, 
don’t”—she knew the premonitory symp- 
toms—‘‘ don’t begin to deny, either with the 
‘D’ or without, because, I assure you, I 
know everything. You are like the ostrich, 
who buries his head in the sand, and thinks 
himself invisible. Don’t deny things, be- 
cause it is quite useless. Before we go a 
step farther Iam going to make you under- 
stand exactly. I know the whole story. I 
have suspected things for a long time, and 
now I have learned the truth. Tinones it 
bit by bit through the fortunate accident of 
living with Armorel, who has been the real 
discoverer. First I saw the man’s work, and 
I saw at once where you got your pictures 
from, and what was the meaning of certain 
words that had passed from Armorel. Why, 
Armorel was the model—your model—and 
you didn’t know it. And the coast scenery 
is her scenery—the Scilly Isles, where you 
have never been. I won't tell you how I 
pieced things together till I had made a con- 
nected story, and had no longer any doubt. 
But remember the night of the Reading. 
Why did Armorel hold that Reading? Why 
did she show the unfinished picture? Why 
did she sing that song? It was for you, 
Alec. It was to tell you a great deal more 
than it told the people. It was to let you 
know that everything was discovered. Do 
you deny it now?” 

‘I suppose that infernal girl—she is capa- 
ble of everything—” 

‘Even of e urthquakes ? No, Alec, she has 
told me nothing. They've got into the habit 
of talking—she and Effie and the painter- 
man—as if I wasasleep. You see I lie about 
a good deal by the fireside, and I don’t want 
to talk, and so I lie with my eyes shut and 
listen. Then Armorel leaves everything 
about—manuscript poems, sketches, letters— 
everything, and I read them. A companion, 
of course, must see that her ward is not get- 
ting into mischief. It is her duty to read 
private letters. When they talk in the even- 
ing, Effie, who worships Armorel, tells her 
everything, including your magnificent at- 
tempt to become a dramatic poet. My dear 
boy — wrong — wrong — you should not get 
more than one ghost from one family. You 
should not put all your ghosts into one bas- 
ket. When the painter cémes—Armorel is 
in love with him, and he is in love with her; 
but he has been a naughty boy, and has to 
show true repentance before. .. . Oh! it’s very 
pretty and sentimental; they play the fiddle 
and talk about Scilly and the old times, and 
Effie sighs with sympathy. It is really very 
pretty, especially as it all helped me to under- 
stand their ghostlinesses and to unravel the 
whole story. Fortunately, my dear Alec, 
you have had to do with a girl who is not of 
the ordinary society stamp, otherwise your 
story would have been given to the society 
papers long ago, and then even I could have 
done nothing for you. Armorel is a girl of 
quite extinct virtues—forbearing, unrevenge- 
ful, honorable, unselfish. You, my dear 
Alec, could never appreciate or understand 
such a girl.” 

“The girl is—a girl. What is there to 
understand in one girl more than in another?” 

‘‘Nothing — nothing. O great Poet and 
greater Painter!—Nothing. O man of fine 
insight, and delicate fancy, and subtle intel- 
lect!—Nothing. Only a girl.” 

‘I know already that they are not going 
to say anything more about it. They are 
ff any to let the whole business be forgotten. 

f anything comes out through you— 

“Nothing will come out. I told you be- 


a 


cause it is well that we should perfectly un- 
derstand each other. You will never again 
be able to parade before me in the disguise 
of genius. This is a great pity, because you 
have always enjoyed playing the part. Never 
again, Alec, because I have found you out. 
Should you ever find me out, I shall not be 
able to walk with you in the ‘disguise of.. 
but you must find ‘out first.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

“Oh! you must find out first. When you 
do find out, you will be able to hold out your 
arms and cry: ‘ We are alike at last. You 
have come down to my level; we are now in 
the same depths. Come to my arms, sister 
in pretence! Come,my bride!’” Shespread 
out her arms with an exaggerated gesture 
and laughed, but not mirthfully. 

‘*What on earth do you mean, Zoe? I 
never saw you like this before.” 

‘No; we change sometimes quite sudden- 
ly. It is very unaccountable. And now I 
shall never be anything else than what I am 
now—what you have made me.” 

‘“What have you done, then?” 

“Done? Nothing. To do something is 
polite for committing acrime. Could I have 
done something, do you think? Could I act- 
ually commit a crime? Oh, Alec!—my dear 
Alec!—a crime? Well, the really important 
thing is that your troubles are over.” 

‘‘ByJove! They are only just beginning.” 

“It is only money that troubles you. If 
it was conscience, or the sense of honor, I 
could not help you. As it is only money— 
how much actually will put a period to the 
trouble?” 

“Tf I were to use Jagenal’s promised thou- 
sand, I could really manage with two thou- 
sand more.” 

‘Oh! Then, my dear Alec, what do you 
think of this?” 

She drew out of her pocket a new clean 
white bank-book and handed it to him. 

He opened it. ‘‘ Heavens, Zoe! What is 
the meaning of this?” 

** You can read, Alec; it means what it says. 
Four thousand two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds standing to my credit. Observe the 
name—Mrs. Alexander Feilding—Mrs. Alex- 
ander Feilding—wife, that is, of Alec! Mrs. 
Elstree has vanished. She has gone to join 
the limbo of ghosts who never e xisted, Her 
adored Jerome is there too.’ / 

‘*What does it mean?’ 

‘*Tt means, again, that I have four thousand 
two hundred and twenty-five pounds of my 
own, who, the day before yesterday, had 
nothing. Where I got that money from is 
my own business. Perhaps haute relent- 
ed and has advanced this money ; perhaps 
some old friends of my father’s—he had 
friends, though he was reputed so rich and 
died so miserably—have quietly subscribed 
this amount; perhaps my cousins,whom you 
forced me to abandon, have found me out 
and endowed me with this sum—a late but 
still acceptable act of generosity ; perhaps 
my mother’s sister, who swore she would 
never forgive me for going on the stage, has 
given way at last! In short, my dear Alec—” 

‘‘Four thousand pounds! Where could 
you raise that money?” 

‘*Make any conjecture you please. I shall 
not tell you. The main point is that the 
money is here—safely deposited in my name 
and to my credit. It is mine, you see, my 
dear Alec; and it can only be used for your 
purposes with my consent—under my condi- 
tions.” 

‘* How on earth,” he repeated, slowly, ‘‘ did 
you get four thousand pounds?” 

“Tt is difficult for you to find an answer 
to that question,” she replied, ‘‘isn’t it? Es- 
pecially as I shall not answer it. About my 
conditions, now.” 

** What conditions?” 

‘The possession of. this capital—I have 
thought it all out—will enable us, first of all, 
to pay off your creditors in full if you must 
—or at least to satisfy them. Next, it will 
restore your credit. Thirdly, it will enable 
you to live while I am laying the foundations 
of a new and more stable business.” 

“You?” 

“I, my dear boy. I mean in future to be 
the active working and contriving partner in 
the firm. I have the plans and method 
worked out already in my head. You struck 
out, I must say, a line of audacity. There is 
something novel about it. But your plan 
wanted elasticity. You kepta ghost. Well, 
I suppose other people have done this be- 
fore. You kept three or four ghosts, each 
in his own line. Nobody thought of setting 
up as the Universal Genius before—at least, 
not to my knowledge. But then you placed 
your whole dependence upon your one sin- 
gle family of ghosts. Once deprived of bim 
—whether your painter, your poet, your 
story-teller—and where were you? Lost! 
You are stranded. This has happened to 
you now. Your paper is to come out as 
usual, and you have got nothing to put into 
it. Your patrons will be flocking to your 
studio, and you have got nothing to show. 
You have made a grievous blunder. Now, 
Alec, I am going to remedy all this.” 

“Four” 

‘*You shall see what I am capable of do- 
ing. You shall no longer waste your time 
and money in going about to great houses. 
Your wife shall have her salon, which shall 
be a centre of action far more useful and ef- 
fective. You shall become, through her 
help, a far greater leader, with a far greater 
name than you have ever dreamed of. And 
you oes, shall be a bigger thing.” 

Zoe? You to talk like this?” 
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“You thought I was a helpless creature 
because I never succeeded on the stage, and 
could not even carry out your poor little 
schemes upon Armorel’s purse, I suppose, 
and because I— Well, you shall be unde- 
ceived.” 

“Tf I could only believe this!” 

“You will find, Alec, that my stage expe- 
riences will not go for nothing. Why, even 
if I was a poor actress, I did learn the whole 
business of stage management. I am going 
to transfer that business from the stage to 
the drawing-room, which shall be, at first, 
this room. We shall play our little comedy 
together, you and I.” She sprang to her 
feet, and began to act as if she was on the 
stage. ‘‘It will be a duologue. Your réle 
will still be that of the Universal Genius; 
mine will be that of the supposed extinct 
Lady—the Lady of the Salon; I shall be at 
home one eveuing a week—say on Sunday. 
And it shall be an evening remembered and 
expected. We shall both take Art seriously: 
you as the Master, I as the sympathetic and 
intelligent worshipper of Art. We shall at- 
tract to our rooms artists of every kind and 
those who hang about artistic circles; our 
furniture shall show the latest artistic craze; 
foreigners shall come here as to the art cen- 
tre of London; we will cultivate the foreign 
element; young people shall come for ad- 
vice, for encouragement, for introduction; 
reputations shall be made and marred in this 
room; you shall be the Leader and Chief of 
the World of Art. If there is here and there 
one who knows that you are a humbug, what 
matters? Alec”—she struck a most effec- 
tive attitude—‘‘rise to the prospect! Have 
a little imagination! I see before me the 
most splendid future—oh! the most splendid 
future!” 

‘All very well. But there’s the present 
staring us in the face. How and where are 
we to find the—the successors to Lady 
Frances, and Effie, and—” 

‘* Where to find ghosts? Leave that to me. 
I know where there are plenty only too glad 
to beemployed. They can be had very cheap, 
my dear Alec, I can assure you. Oh, I have 
not been so low down in the social levels for 
nothing! You paid a ridiculous price for 
your ghosts—quite ridiculous. I will find 
you ghosts enough, never fear.” 

** Where are they?” 

‘** When one goes about the country witha 
travelling company one hears strange things. 
I have heard of painters—good painters— 
who once promised to become Royal Acade 
micians, and anything you please, but took 
to ways—downward ways, you know—and 
now sit in public-houses and sell their work 
for fifteen shillings a picture. I will find you 
such a genius, and will make him take pains 
and produce a picture worthy of his better 
days, and you shall have it for a guinea and 
a pint of champagne.” 

Alec Feilding gasped. 
him was too splendid. 

‘Or, if you want verse, I know of a poet 
who used to write little dainty pieces—levers 
de rideau, libretti for little operettas, and so 
forth. Hecarries the boards about the streets 
when he is very hard up. I can catch that 
creature and lock him up without drink till 
he has written a poem far better—more man- 
ly—than anything that girl of yours could 
ever produce, for half acrown. ‘And he will 
never ask what becomes of it. If you want 
stories, I know a man—quite a young fellow 
—who gets about fifteen shillings a ‘week in 
his travelling company. This fellow is won- 
derful at stories. For ten shillings a column 
he will reel you out as many as you want— 
good stuff, mind; and the papers have never 
found him out. And he will never ask what 
has become of them, because he is never so- 
ber for more than an hour or two at a time 
in the middle of the day, and he will forget 
his own handiwork. Alec, I declare that I 
can find you as many ghosts as you like, and 
better—more popular—more interesting ‘than 
your old lot.” 

“If I could only believe!” he repeated. 

‘You say that because you have never 
even begun to believe that a woman can do 
anything. Well, I do not ask you to believe. 
I say that you shall see. I owe to you the 
idea. All the working out shall be my own. 
All the assistance you can give me will be 
your own big and important presence and 
your manner of authority. Yes, some men 
get rich by the labors of others; you, Alec, 
shall become famous—perhaps immortal— 
by the genius—the collected genius — of 
others.” 

His imagination was not strong enough to 
understand the vision that she spread out be- 
fore him. Ina wooden way he saw that she 
intended something big. He only half be- 
lieved it; he — half understood it. But 
he did understand that ghosts were to be had. 

‘‘ There’s next week’s paper, Zoe,” he said, 
helplessly. ‘‘ Nothing for it yet! We must. 
n’t have a breakdown—it would be fatal!” 

‘*Breakdown! Of course not, even if I 
write it all myself. You don’t believe that I 
can write, even, I suppose?” 

‘* Well, you shall do as you like.” He got 
up and stood over the fire again, sighing his 
relief. ‘‘ At all events, we have got this mon- 
ey. Good heavens! What achance! And 
whata day! I stood here this morning, Zoe, 
thinking all was lost. Then old Jagenal 
comes in and tells me of a thousand pounds 
—said it would run to nearly a thousand. 
And then you come in with a bank-book of 
four thousand! Oh! it’s providential! It’s 
enough to make aman humble. Zoe, I con- 
fess ’—he took her hands in his, stooped, and 
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kissed her tenderly—‘‘I don’t deserve such 
treatment from you. I do not indeed. Are 
you sure about those ghosts? As for me, of 
course you are right. I can’t paint a stroke. 
I can’t make a rhyme. I can’t write stories. 
I can do nothing, but live upon those who 
can do everything. You are quite sure about 
those ghosts?” 

“Oh yes! Quite sure. Of course I knew 
all along. But you must keep it up more re- 
ligiously than ever, because the business is 
going to be so much—so very much—bigger. 
Now for my conditions.” 

** Any conditions—any 

‘You will insert this advertisement for 
six days, beginning to-morrow, inthe 7’imes.” 

He read it aloud. He read it without the 
least change of countenance, so wooden was 
his face, so hard his heart. 

“On Wednesday, April 21, 1887, at St. 
Leonard’s, Worthing, Alexander Feilding, of 
the Grove Studio, Marlborough Road, to Zoe, 
only daughter of the late Peter Evelyn, for- 
merly of Kensington Palace Gardens.” 

“TI believe,” he said, folding the paper, 
‘that was the date. It was three years ago, 
wasn’t it? I say, Zoe, won't it be awkward 
having to explain things—long interval, you 
know — engagement as companion — wrong 
name?” 

‘T have thought of that. But it would be 
more awkward pretending that we were mar- 
ried to-day and being found out. No. There 
are not half a dozen people who will ever 
know that I was Armorel’s companion. Then, 
a circumstance, which there is no need ever 
to explain, forbade the announcement of our 
marriage—hint at a near relation’s will—I was 
compelled to assume another name. Cruel 
necessity !” 

‘“*You are a mighty clever woman, Zoe.” 

‘“‘Tam. If you are wise, now, you will as- 
sume a joyful air. You will go about re- 
joicing that the bar to this public announce- 
ment has been at length removed. Family 
reasons—you will say—no fault of yours or 
of mine. Itis your business, of course, how 
you will look—-but I recommend this line. 
Be the exultant bridegroom, not the down 
cast husband. Will you walk so?”—she as 
sumed a buoyant dancing step with a smiling 
face—‘‘ or so?” she hung a dejected head and 
crawled sadly. 

3y gad, it’s wonderful!” he cried, looking 
at her with astonishment. And, indeed, who 
would recognize the quiet, sleepy, indolent 
woman of yesterday in the quick, restless, and 
alert woman of to-day? 

‘* Henceforth I must work, Alec. I can- 
not sit down and go to sleep any longer 
That time has gone. I think I have mur- 
dered sleep a] 

‘Work away, my girl. 
prevent you. 
tions?” 

‘You will sell your riding horses and buy 
a Victoria. Your wife must have something 
to drive about in. And you will lead, in 
many respects, an altered life. I must have, 
for the complete working out of my plans, 
an ideal domestic life. Turtle-doves we must 
be for affection, and angels incarnate for 
propriety. The highest Art in the home is 
the highest stamdard of manners that can be 
set up.” 

‘*Very good. Any more conditions?” 

‘‘Only one more condition. J’y suis. Jy 
reste. You willcall your servant and inform 
him that | am your wife and the mistress of 
this establishment? I think there will be no 
more earthquakes and broken panels. Alec” 
—she laid her hand upon his arm—‘* you 
should have done this three years ago. IL 
should have saved you. I should have saved 
myself. Now, whatever happens, we are on 
the same level—we cannot reproach each 
other. We shall walk hand in hand. It 
was done for you, Alec. And I would do it 
again. Yes—yes—yes. Again.” She repeat- 
ed the words with flashing eyes. ‘‘ Fraud— 
sham—pretence—these are our servants. We 
command them. By them we live, and by 
them we climb. What matter, so we reach 
the top, by what ladders we have climbed?” 
She looked around with a gesture of defi- 
ance, fineand free. ‘‘ The world is allalike,” 
she said. ‘‘ There is no truth or honor any- 
where. We are al¥in the same swim.” 

The man dropped into his vacant chair. 
‘* We are saved!” he cried. 

“Saved!” she echoed. ‘Saved! Did you 
ever see a Court of Justice, Alec? I have. 
Once, when our company was playing at 
Winchester, 1 went to the Assizes. I remem- 
ber then wondering how it would feel to be 
a prisoner. Henceforth I shall understand 
his sensations. There they stand, two prison- 
ers, side by side—a man and a woman—a 
pair of them. Found out at last, and arrest- 
ed and brought up for trial. There sits the 
Judge, stern and cold; there are the twelve 
men of the jury, grave and cold; there are 
the policemen, stony-hearted; there are the 
lawyers, laughing and talking; there are the 
people behind, all grave and cold. No pity 
in any single face—not a gleam of pity-—for 
the poor prisoners. Some people go steal- 
ing and cheating because they are driven by 
poverty. These people did not; they were 
driven by vanity and greed. Look at them in 
the box; they are well dressed. See! they are 
curiously like you and me, Alec””—she was 
acting now better than she ever acted on the 
stage. ‘‘The man is like you, and the wo- 
man—oh! you poor, unlucky wretch !—is 
like me—curiously, comically like me. They 
will be found guilty. What punishment will 
they get? As for her, it was for her hus- 
band’s sake that she did it. But, I suppose, 
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that will not help her. 
Alec?” 

He sat up in the chair and heaved a great 
sigh of relief. 

‘«What are you talking about, my dear? I 
was not listening. Well, we are saved. It 
has been a mighty close shave. Another 
day, and I must have thrown up the sponge. 
We have a world of work before us, but if 
you are only half or quarter as clever as you 
think yourself we shall do splendidly.” He 
laid his arm round her waist and drew her 
gently and kissed heragain. ‘‘So—now you 
are sensible—what were you talking about 
prisoners for? No more separations now. 
Let me kiss away these tears. And now, 
Zoe—now—time presses. I am anxious to 
repair my losses. Where are we to find these 
ghosts? Sitdown. To work! To work!” 


What will they get, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE HOUR OF TRIUMPH. 

A MAN may do a great many things with- 
out receiving from the world the least sign of 
regard or interest. He may write the most 
lovely verses—and no one will read them. 
He may design and invent the most beauti- 
ful play—which no one will act. He may ad 
vocate a measure certain to bring about uni- 
versal happiness—but no one will so much 
as read it. There is one thing, however, by 
which he may awaken a spirit of earnest cu- 
riosity and interest concerning himself: he 
may get married. Everybody will read the 
announcement of his marriage in the paper; 
everybody will immediately begin to talk 
The bridegroom’s present posi- 
tion and future prospects, his actual income 
and the style in which he will live; the ques- 
tion whether he has done well for himself or 
whether he has thrown himself away; the 
bride’s family, her age, her beauty, her dot, 
if she has got any; the question whether she 
had not a right to expect a better marriage— 
all these points are raised and debated when 
aman is married. Also, which is even more 
remarkable, whatever a man does shall be 
forgotten by the world, but the story of his 
marriage shall never be forgotten. A man 
may live down calumny; he may hold up his 
head though he has been the defendant in a 
disgraceful cause; he may survive the scan- 
dal of follies and profligacies; he may ride 
triumphant over misfortune; but he can nev- 
er live down his own marriage. All those 
who have married ‘‘ beneath” them, whether 
beneath them in social rank, in manners, in 
morals, character, in spiritual or in mental 
elevation, will bear unwilling and grievous 
testimony to this great truth. 


When, therefore, the 7imes announced the 
marriage of Mr. Alexander Feilding, together 
with the fact that the announcement was no 
less than three years late, great amazement 
fell upon all men and all women—yea, and 
dismay upon all those girls who knew this 
Universal Genius—and upon all who knew 
or remembered the lady, daughter of the 
financial city person who let in everybody to 
so frightful a tune, and then, like another 
treacherous person, went away and hanged 
himself. And as many questions were asked 
at the breakfast tables of London as there 
were riddles asked at the famous dinner party 
at the town of Mansoul. To these riddles 
there were answers, but to those none. For 
instance, why had Alec Feilding concealed 
his marriage? Where had he hidden his 
wife? And (among a very few) how could 
he permit her to go about the country ina 
provincial troupe? To these questions there 
have never been any answers. The lady her- 
self, who certainly ought to know, some- 
times among her intimate friends alludes to 
the cruelty of relations, and the power which 
one’s own people have of making mischief. 
She also speaks of the hard necessity, owing 
to these cruelties, of concealing her marriage. 
This throws the glamour and magic of ro- 
mance—the romance of money—over the 
story. But there are some who remain un- 
convinced. 

The bridegroom wrote one letter, and only 
one, of explanation. It was to Mr. Jagenal, 
the family solicitor. 

‘To so old a friend,” he wrote, ‘ the full- 
est explanations are due concerning things 
which may appear strange. Until the day 
before yesterday there were still existing cer- 
tain family reasons which rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary for us to conceal our mar- 
riage, and to act with so much prudence 
that no one should so much as suspect the 
fact. This will explain to you why we lent 
ourselves to the little harmless — perfectly 
harmless—pretence by which my wife ap- 
peared in the character of a widow. It also 
explains why she was unwilling—while un- 
der false colors—to go into general society. 
The unexpected disappearance of these fam- 
ily reasons caused her to abandon her charge 
hurriedly. I had not learned the fact when 
you called yesterday. Now, I hope that we 
may receive, though late, the congratula- 
tions of our friends.—A. F.” 

‘* This,” said Mr. Jagenal, ‘‘is an explana- 
tion which explains nothing. Well, it is all 
very irregular; and there is something be- 
hind; and it is no concern of mine. Most 
things in the world are irregular. The little 
windfall of which I told him yesterday will 
be doubly welcome now that he has a wife 
to spend his money for him. And now we 
understand why he was always dangling af- 
ter Armorel—because his wife was with her 
—and why he did not fall in love with that 
most beautiful creature.” 


He folded up the note; put it, with a few 
words of his own, into an envelope, and sent 
it to Philippa. Then he went on with the 
cases in his hands. Among these were the 
materials for many other studies into the 
workings of the feminine heart and the 
masculine brain. The solicitor’s tin boxes, 
the doctor’s note-book, the priest’s mem- 
ory, should furnish full materials for that 
exhaustive psychological research which sci- 
ence will some day insist upon conducting. 

In the afternoon of the same day was 
the Private View of the Grosvenor Gallery. 
There was the usual Private View crowd— 
so private now that everybody goes there. 
It would have been incomplete without the 
presence of Mr. Alec Feilding. 

Now, at the very thickest and most crowd- 
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THREE MEALS A DAY. 

BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
IX.—FAMILY BREAKFASTS FOR 
AUTUMN. 

URING the early part of the autumn, 
and indeed until late in the winter, the 
supply of fruit is only less abundant than in 
the summer. Melons and peaches go first, 
but their place is taken by grapes, pears, ap- 
ples, bananas, and, later, mandarins, tanger- 
ines, and oranges. Meat now begins to be a 
more necessary article in the bill of fare. By 
the exercise of a little ingenuity, left-overs 
from the dinner of the previous day may be 
rendered even more appetizing than they 
were in their first estate. 
1. 
Peaches and Pears. 
Oatmeal. 
Veal-cutlets @ la Maitre d' Hotel. 
Potatoes hashed with Cream. 
Quick Sally-lunn. 
Cocoa. Coffee. 

Veal-cutlets d la Maitre @ Hotel.—Cut vear 
cutlets into neat pieces, and pound each with 
a mallet. Broil over a clear fire, transfer to 
a hot dish, and lay on each cutlet a small 
piece of maitre d'hotel butter. Set in a hot 
corner, covered, for five minutes before send 
ing to table. 

Maitre @ Hotel Butter.—Into one cupful of 
good butter work a table-spoonful of lemon 
juice and two table-spoonfuls of finely 
chopped parsley, with a little salt and white 
pepper. Pack into a small jar, cover, and 
keep in a cool place. It is useful to put on 
chops, steaks, or cutlets, or to mix with pota- 
toes. 

otatoes hashed with Cream.—Chop cold 
boiled potatoes fine, and stir them into a cup 
of hot milk in which has been melted two 
table-spoonfuls of butter. Pepper and salt 
to taste. If you have cream, use this and 
half as much butter. 

Quick Sally-lunn.—Three eggs, half cup 
butter, 1 cup milk, 3 cups flour, 2 teaspoon- 
fuls baking-powder, half teaspoonful salt. 
Stir the butter, melted, into the beaten yolks; 
add the milk, the flour (into which the bak- 
ing - powder has been sifted), and the whites 
last. Bake in one loaf, in a steady oven. 

2. 
Cracked Wheat. 
Bananas. 
Minced Mutton with Poached Eggs. 
Buttered Toast. Baked Potatoes, 
Tea. Coffee. 

Minced. Mutton with Poached Eggs.—Chop 
cold boiled or roast mutton quite fine. Put 
two cupfuls of this into the trying-pan with 
half an onion minced, and a halt-cupful of 
good gravy. If you have none, use instead 
a little hot water and a lump of butter the 
size of an egg. Just before taking the mince 
from the fire, stir into it a table-spoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce or two table-spoonfuls 
of tomato catsup. Heap the mince on small 
squares of buttered toast laid on a hot platter, 
and place a poached egg on top of each 
mound. Serve very hot. 

3. 
Apples. 
Wheat Granules. 
Soused Mackerel. 
Quick Waffles. 


Potato Balls. 
Cocoa, 


Soused Mackerel.—These may be pur- 
chased canned at nearly any good grocery, 
and make an excellent breakfast dish. 

Potato Bails.—To two cupfuls cold mashed 
potato add an egg, a teaspoonful of butter, 
and salt and pepper to taste. Form with 
the floured hands into small round balls, and 
fry in deep fat. 

Quick Waffles.—Three cups flour, 1 table- 
spoonful butter, 2 eggs, 2 cups milk, 2 tea. 
spoonfuls baking-powder, a little salt. Beat 
the eggs light, add the milk, butter, and salt. 
Stir in the flour with the baking-powder last. 
Grease your wafile-irons well with a piece of 
fat pork. 


Coffee. 


4. 
Grapes. 
Wheaten Grits. 
Broiled Steak with Mushrooms. 
Fried Egg-plant. Unleavened Bread. 
Cottee. Chocolate. 

Broiled Steak with Mushrooms.—Broil your 
steak over a clear fire. Before you put it 
on, open a can of mushrooms, take out half 
of them, and cut each mushroom in two. 
Sauté them in a frying-pan with a little but- 


ter, unless you have a cup of bouillon or 


clear beef soup or gravy at hand. Let them 
simmer in this for ten minutes, and when 
you dish your steak, pour gravy and mush- 
rooms over it. Leave it covered in the oven 
five minutes before sending to table. 
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Unleavened Bread.—Two cups flour, 1 ta- 
ble-spoonful butter, a pinch salt, enough wa- 
ter to make a dough. Knead this well, roll 
out very thin, cut in rounds with a biscuit 
cutter, prick with a fork, and bake in a hot 
oven, 

Pears 
Corn Meal Mush. 
Dropped Fish-cakes. Saratoga Potatoes. 
Simple Griddle Cakes, 


Dropped Fish-cakes.—One cup of salt cod 
picked very fine, half cup milk, 1 table-spoon- 
ful butter, 2 teaspoonfuls flour, 1 egg, pep 
per to taste. Make a white sauce of the 
flour, butter, and milk, stir the fish into this, 
add the egg beaten light, season, and drop 
by the spoonful into boiling lard, as is done 
with fritters 

Simple Griddle Cakes. Four cups sour 
milk, 2 small teaspoonfuls baking soda, salt 
flour for batter. Stir well and bake quickly 





is 1 Potatoes. 
Wheat Flour Gems, 

Broiled Sausages.—Make the sausage into 
quite thin cakes with the hands, lay them on 
a gridiron, and broil them over a hot fire 

Wheat Flour Gems.—Two cups flour, 1 cup 
milk, 1 table-spoonful melted butter, 2 eggs 
salt-spoonful salt. Beat the eggs light, stit 
in the milk, the butter, the salt. Sift in the 
flour, stir briskly, and bake in gem pans in a 
hot oven. 


Bananas 






soiled Potatoes. 
h Muffins. 
Coffee, 





Clam Fritters —Two dozen clams, 1 egg, 1 
cup milk, 2 small cups flour, or enough for 
thin batter, salt and pepper. Chop the clams 
fine, and stir them into the batter made of 
the milk, clam liquor, beaten eggs, and the 
flour. Season to taste, and fry by the spoon 
ful in very hot lard. 

English Muffins.—Two cups milk, 1 table 
spoonful butter, 1 teaspoonful sugar, salt 
spoonful salt, half of a yeast-cake. Four 
cups flour, or enough to make a very stiff 
batter. Set to rise for about three hours, or 
until the batter is like a honeycomb, then 
bake on a soapstone griddle in very large 
muffin rings. Make them the day before 
they are wanted, and when ready to use them, 
split, toast lightly, butter, and eat hot. 


Or ican 8 
Large Hominy 
Fried Smelts Moulded Potato. 
Hasty Muffins 
Tea. Coffee. 

Moulded Potato.—Press cold mashed potato 
into small teacups; turn out, brush over with 
yolk of egg, put a bit of butter on top of 
each, and brown in the oven. 

Hasty Muffins.—Two cups flour, 2 eggs, 1 
table-spoonful mixed butter and lard, 2 tea 
spoonfuls white sugar, 1 teaspoonful baking- 
powder, salt-spoonful salt, 1 cup milk. Into 
the eggs, beaten very light, stir the melted 
shortening, the sugar, the milk, and the flour, 
well mixed with the salt and baking-powder 
Stir well, and bake in thoroughly greased 
tins. 

9 
Grapes. 

» cooked in Milk. 
Cheese. Lyonnaise Potatoes. 
Wheat Puffs. 





res 
Egg Timbales wit 


igq Timbales with Cheese.—Six eggs, 1 gill 
milk, salt and pepper to taste, 2 table-spoon- 
fuls grated cheese. Beat the eggs well with 
out separating the yolks and whites, add the 
milk and seasoning, stir in the cheese, and 
pour into well-greased little tin pans with 
straight sides; set these in a pan of hot wa- 
ter, and bake in the oven; when the egg is 
firm, turn out on a flat dish, and pour a white 
sauce over them. 

Lyonnaise Potatoes.—Slice cold boiled po- 
tatoes into neat rounds; cut a medium-sized 
onion into thin slices, and put it with a good 
table-spoonful of butter or bacon dripping 
into the frying-pan; when the onion is col 
ored, add the potatoes, about two cupfuls, 
and stir them about until they are a light 





brown. Strew with chopped parsley, and 
serve. 

Wheat Puffs.—Two cups milk, 2 eggs, 2 
cups flour. Beat hard and very smooth, 


and bake in greased and heated gem pans or 
earthen-ware cups. Eat at once. 


GERMAN SWEET DISHES. 

Atmonp Kniépetn (boiled).—Blanch a quarter of a 
pound of almonds; pound them with a little water; 
soak a roll or slice of bread without crust in cold milk ; 
press it out and mix it with the almonds, adding two 
eggs, and sugar to taste. Stir well; form knideln the 
size of a large walnut, and boil them in milk. 

Breap Kyévetn.—Crumble three insides of rolls; 
lay three other rolls in as much milk as they will ab- 
sorb; beat four eggs and add them to the soaked 
bread, with two ounces of warmed butter, two ounces 
of currants, and two ounces of raisins, each well wash- 
ed and plumped in scalding water ; add the dry crumbs, 
a little salt, and a table-spoonful of flour; mix all well; 
jay the knédeln in boiling water to cook half an hour. 
Serve them with any sweet soup or sauce, or pour over 
them some melted butter, and stew them with plenty 
of sugar and powdered cinnamon, or crisp some crumbs 
in butter and pour over the knédeln. 

Crums Knépein.—Stir four ounces of butter to a 
cream; add four well-beaten eggs and two table- 
spooufuls of milk; add as much finely crumbled bread 
as the moisture will absorb; Salt it, and let it stand half 
an hour. Form knédeln the size of « walnut, and boil 
them in milk, or roll them in egg and bread crumbs 
and fry them in butter or lard. Sprinkle sugar an 
cinnamon Over them. 
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A FRANKENSTEIN FAMILY. 
BY REY. JOHN BRADLEY GILMAN. 


NEVER could determine satisfactorily 
| to myself the exact cause or causes that 
brought this family into existence. On the 
whole, I am inclined to think that they 
sprang from their own clothes; for, as I run 
back through the varying fortunes of their 
career, I find myself at last in the garret of 
our house, the parsonage, with those long 
rows of missionary garments staring me in 
the face. 

Yes, I incline to the opinion that if those 
dusty, rusty contributions to the foreign mis- 
sions had never found lodgement within our 
walls, the Frankenstein family never would 
have stepped forth so bravely, though so dis- 
astrously, into life. 

There they were, however, coats of all 
shades, dresses of all colors, trousers, hats, 
cloaks, shawls, and unlimited stores of under- 
clothing. As they hung along the walls of 
our garret, a bonnet, cloak, and dress, or hat, 
coat, and trousers on each hook, they remind- 
ed one of a company of soldiers who had 
been defeated in the battle of life, and had 
come here in silent despair, and hung them- 
selves up out of the way in the dim quiet of 
our secluded old garret. 

Probably it was this resemblance to a com- 
pany of human beings which one day sug- 
gested to me the use to which they were af- 
terward put. I had just been talking with a 
brother minister about the smallness of our 
respective congregations. Each of us had 
been in Hillside about a year; each had come 
fresh from the seminary, confident that his 
power of eloquence would fill his meeting- 
house with a throng of enraptured listeners; 
and each had been disappointed. 

‘‘Brother Tyler,” said I, ‘‘what shall we 
do to induce people to attend service?” 

Tyler was a capital fellow and a good 
friend, and together we often discussed our 
church problems; but on this problem of 
church attendance we never could reach any 
joint conclusion. Tyler was inclined to lay 
the blame on the people, while I often re- 
marked, in a hopeless way, that if we only 
preached better, people would surely come 
to hear us. 

“I’m not so sure of that,” urged my com- 
panion, upon the day of which I write. ‘I’m 
disposed to think that the same law governs 
church attendance that governs combustion. 
You know you can’t make two coals, or three, 
or five, into a self-sustaining fire. I learned 
that in college one cold morning in February; 
but a mass of coals—say twenty or fifty pieces 
—will take care of itself when it is once 
started. Now you mark my word, Bowles, 
it’s the same with congregations; if you can 
only get the attendance up to a certain num- 
ber, it will take care of itself. People like a 
crowd, and if you can only get up that crowd, 
then it will go on perpetuating itself Sunday 
after Sunday, each one coming to see the 
others.” 

It was a bold analogy, this of Tyler’s, and 
I doubted its soundness. My friend leaned 
his rotund form against the mantel and 
awaited my comment. 

I shook my head. ‘‘I see your idea,” said 
I, “but I don’t think it will work. You 
mean that just as a siphon, if started, will 
continue to run, so a congregation, if helped 
up to a certain point, will continue there.” 

‘Precisely! Another illustration, but the 
same idea,” 

I waiked nervously about my friend’s study 
for a time, discussing his original scheme; 
then the conversation turned into other chan- 
nels, and I presently took my leave. 

Although I had expressed great doubt of 
the feasibility of Tyler's idea, yet the more 
I pondered it the more it took hold of me. 
I recalled, with distinctness, that when in 
charge of a mission school in Boston I often 
added to the audiences of various forlorn 
lecture courses by sending to this hall and to 
that quite a large squad of my poor congre- 
gation. The managers often sent me a score 
of tickets, and I responded by sending sev- 
eral benches of good average listeners. The 
lecturers liked it, and the managers said it 
gave an air of ‘‘ crowded audiences” that was 
comforting to them. 

This conversation, with the refiections 
aroused by it, was one of the causes that 
called into being the Frankenstein family. 
Another cause was the following: 

I was ambitious to become a good extem- 

ore speaker. I always had aimed at this 
Rind of preaching while in the seminary, but 
had signally failed through excessive timid- 
ity. As soon as I was settled in a parish 
I renewed my efforts; and I was accustomed 
to learn my Sunday discourse, or parts of it, 
and speak it to a fancied audience in the 
church Saturday afternoons. The better to 
aid the illusion of a ‘‘ listening congregation,” 
I one day propped up a coat or two and some 
shawls in the ends of pews. The next step 
was easy, especially with the aid of my 
younger brother, who was of a very inven- 
tive mind. 

I remember when the idea dawned upon 
me. It was one dismal Saturday afternoon. 
The next day threatened to be rainy, and I 
had sad anticipation of empty pews. Then, 
looking at the coats and shawls that composed 
my congregation, I happened to recall my 
friend Tyler’s theory of crowded churches. 
Could it be that he was in any degree cor- 
rect? Would a thronged house perpetuate 
itself merely through the gregarious instincts 
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of men? Then came the recollection of that 
long line of defeated soldiers hanging in the 
garret. - I started up at the very idea. What 
if they were here? How they would fill up 
these deserted seats! 

I was under increasing excitement as my 
mind ran over the suggestive plan. I glanced 
at the windows, and even they encouraged 
me, for they were of stained glass, and very 
dark. They were the Quixotic bequest of 
Aunt Polly Merritt, and harmonized in no 
way with the Puritan ‘‘ meeting-house”; but 
they certainly did throw a gloom over the 
place which, in my present state of mind, 
was very cheering. 

Yes, I would venture it. There was the 
four o'clock service. At that hour of the day, 
especially if the day were dark, the church 
would be very dim, and would lend itself ad- 
mirably to the daring plan. I resolved, on 
the spot, that the next afternoon, which prom- 
ised to be dull, should see my congregation 
increased by a half-dozen quiet listeners. 

The plan, when communicated to Seth, my 
inventive young brother, filled his soul with 
delight. He would hear of no delay. That 
very evening we went into the garret and 
examined the forces there marshalled along 
the wall. They were in really fair condition. 
Seth saw great possibilities in them; and he 
had plans, I may here add, which far tran- 
scended my own. 

The garments had been originally gathered 
in aid of the destitute Hottentots by an old- 
time predecessor of mine; but he had found 
it easier to collect the supply of clothing 
than to raise the money for its transferral to 
Africa. Accordingly the garments had been 
hung in the old garret, and had come down 
like an heirloom to each new generation of 
ministers. Enough scarecrows had been sent 
forth from that company to supply each hill 
of corn in the adjoining corn field with its 
own particular sentinel. Yet the supply was 
boundless, and the garments left were the 
best of the original lot, although they smelled 
strongly of carbolic acid as we stirred them 
up, and out of various folds and pockets fell 
pieces of camphor. I know not to whose 
painstaking, preservative instincts, in the line 
of my predecessors’ wives, this care was due, 
but whoever she was, to her I was deeply 
grateful. 

I will not linger over the details of prepa- 
ration and the skill of my young relative. 
Suffice it to say that, with the aid of strings 
and hay, Seth increased my afternoon con- 
gregation from fifteen to twenty-one audi- 
tors. When I entered upon the sermon, 
there they sat, wisely deployed about the 
premises, skilfully adjusted under the cor- 
ners of the galleries, with a view to ‘‘shad- 
ow effects” rather than to those of full light, 
as solemn and attentive a company as ever 
dozed under a dull sermon. 

I never preached better. I was inspired 
by the success of my plan. I even forgot, 
in the excitement of my sermon, which were 
the real and which the make-believe audi- 
tors, and several times I addressed convin- 
cing arguments to a closely veiled female 
figure in black just beyond the sacred win- 
dow at my left, and then smiled as I recalled 
the difficulty experienced by Seth in keeping 
the wisps of hay from sticking through the 
numerous holes in that veil. 

I confess that I began to feel some moral 
qualms, now that the experiment had suc- 
ceeded so well. Outward obstacles bein 
removed, I now became conscious of inwar 
barriers. Was it right for me to thus sanc- 
tion this imposture? I had not lifted a fin- 
rer myself, but I had aided and abetted Seth. 

was responsible for these fictitious, dummy 
auditors, and I half inclined to order their 
destruction. Yet, as I reflected more, I saw 
that there were points to be urged on the 
other side. The silent creatures did no 
harm personally. Moreover, they helped me 
to preach better, and they also helped bring 
people to church, where they might receive 
some benefit from what they heard. Then, 
too, I reflected that the greater portion of 
any congregation are dummies. They are 
machines, or nearly so, in their religion. 
They can be adjusted to a position by a 
leading mind, and they will keep that posi- 
tion until changed to another by some force 
outside themselves. As I discussed the case 
for and against myself I felt worthy of ac- 
quittal, and pushing the war into Africa, as 
Socrates did, I even felt like asking for com- 
pensation for the good I had done. 

My bold plan was an assured success, at 
least to this extent, that it was likely to es- 
cape detection, and it did give an appear- 
ance of “‘ numbers” in the congregation that 
was a help to preaching. Seth was delight- 
ed even more than I was, though I fear his 
joy was attributable chiefly to his own suc- 
cess in costuming and posing the figures. 
There was a slight increase in my real con- 
gregation too after a few Sundays had 
elapsed. Perhaps they were drawn by cu- 
riosity. If so they came in vain, for the 
quiet, shy people in the dim corners nev- 
er encouraged conversation. Nobody could 
surpass them in ‘‘coldness.” Seth one Sun- 
day observed Deacon Means, my most ‘‘ con- 
stant” member, address a question to an el- 
derly male figure in a buff waistcoat under 
the gallery, but getting no response, the 
worthy man turned away with an expression 
of indignant scorn upon his countenance. 

I was at first somewhat puzzled as to the 
best way of securing an “exit” for my little 
family of the pews. An exit is, as every- 
body knows, not easy to achieve; it is the 
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masterpiece of manners; but I met the dif- 
ficulty by saying, boldly, ‘‘Those persons 
whom I have requested to meet me will 
please to stay after the others have gone.” 
That did it. A few of my real members 
lingered once or twice to see what might be 
going on, but they never could outsit the 
patient figures in faded muslin and wrinkled, 
camphor-smelling coats. 

Iam sure that there must have been much 
curious speculation in the parish as to these 
strangers in the pews. There always is far 
more talk in a parish than comes to the pas- 
tor’s ears. He can safely count on there be- 
ing ten pieces of gossip afloat for every one 
that reaches him. Occasionally Seth caught 
some fragment of a rumor. For a time it 
was thought that these new-comers were 
some of my friends from Boston, and so long 
as this theory held the public mind it led to 
no perceptible harm, except in the way of a 
change of fashion among my people. Com- 
ing from Boston, these *‘ friends of the pas- 
tor” were supposed to have the ‘‘ very latest 
thing” in garments and bonnets; and, thanks 
to the softening effect of the dark windows 
and the protecting gloom of the galleries, 
Seth had the rare privilege of setting the 
styles for our people during several weeks. 
He found an innocent delight in adjusting a 
yellow ribbon upon Miss Bings’s hat (he had 
already given names to his family), and seeing 
upon how many hats it would be copied the 
next Sunday. 

Among the rumors that held currency for 
a time regarding the strangers was that they 
were members of a church committee from 
some other town, come to hear the pastor 
with a view of calling him to their parish. 
This theory gained favor also from the fact 
that the pastor was really preaching better 
than was his wont. Preaching better I cer- 
tainly was, but the reader has already been 
acquainted with the cause of my increased 
animation. However, this rumor only put 
me in a more desirable and honored light be- 
fore my congregation, and they severally re- 
solved, after the manner of congregations, 
that if anybody wished me elsewhere, then 
they wished me more than ever to remain 
where I was. 

Thus matters went more happily with me 
for a time. My congregation did not in- 
crease greatly, yet a few more came, and 
with my ‘‘ family” now increased by the am- 
bitious Seth to ten, there was a tolerably 
good showing for a country meeting-house. 
I dared not say anything to my friend Ty- 
ler. I intended, if the project proved to be 
sound, to help him to the same results by 
similar means; but as yet no human being 
a in the secret outside my own house- 
hold. 

There was only one person who was likely 
to penetrate the mystery. He was the organ- 
ist, a sharp-visaged, morose individual, who 
had an ugly way of appearing on the church 
premises at the most unexpected times, often 
when Seth was in the act of transporting his 
weird creatures to the big closet of my study, 
which was their retreat. Once the organist 
remarked, in a sub-bass voice and with a per- 
plexed air, that the new people didn’t add 
much volume of sound on the hymn tunes. 
I trembled inwardly as I overheard his dan- 
gerous reflection, but held my peace. 

When the climax drew near—and I sigh as 
I recall the sad event even at the remote dis- 
tance of forty years—when the end of this 
happy period came, the disaster was not due 
to the organist, but to my own flesh and 
blood—to Seth himself; rather, I may say, to 
the insatiate ambition which always was a 
characteristic of the boy’s nature. 
not been for that gnawing ambition in Seth’s 
breast, which would not let him rest content 
with the much-admired ‘‘ well enough,” then 
I should not have given to my interesting 
figures in the dark corners the name I have 
put at the head of this paper, the name of 
‘*The Frankenstein Family.” 

Seth’s work had been a success thus far. 
Nobody could doubt that who was in a po- 
sition to give impartial judgment. Often did 
I compliment him on his skill, but as often 
did I check him from any further advances. 
Alas! he would not be admonished. He had 
heard me preach so often that he breathed 
in my speech like air, and never really sus- 
pected that I meant it. 

When I saw that the restless young man 
was bent upon improving his workmanship, 
I had forebodings of ill, but I said no more. 
The first addition made to ‘‘ the family ” was 
an ingenious arrangement by which they 
could be bent at the hips without losing 
their stability and dignity of poise; and Seth, 
from his retired seat, was enabled to pull a 
cord as the prayer-time came, and lo! every 
man and woman of them bent over and rest- 
ed forehead reverently on the back of the 
pew in front. 

I did not discover this valuable addition 
to the qualifications of my silent friends un- 
til after they had successfully performed for 
two Sundays. In fact, I never saw them do 
this with my own eyes, as they were not put 
into their new attitude until after my own 
position for prayer had been taken. Seth 
earnestly assured me, however, that they 
worked capitally, and that it was a good ex- 
ample for our stiff-necked Puritan people, 
so | said nothing. 

If the ambitious boy had rested content 
with this remarkable exhibition of his me- 
chanical skill, no harm would have resulted; 
but, alas! he pushed his experiments on and 
on. The next thing he attempted—and to 
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his credit, I say that he achieved it—was to 
contrive that several of the “ family ” should 
make contributions, just as the other mem- 
bers of the congregation did, when the con- 
tribution boxes were passed. 

This was a difficult mechanical problem, 
as will be easily seen, but it was met by the 
addition of a hinge to the elbow and a 
“clutch” in the end of the sleeve, these be- 
ing worked by two cords. All the ‘‘ family ” 
were not supplied with this device, but only 
those whose framework was firm enough to 
bear the extra leverage put upon them by this 
complicated motion. 

Seth practised them a good deal in private, 
and finally said they would work, and they 
did: except for a slight creaking at first, 
which was easily remedied by a drop or two 
of oil, they did work remarkably well. The 
only flaw in their motion was that they could 
swing the arm at a certain elevation, but no 
higher than this; and when Deacon Means, 
in passing the contribution box to Miss 
Bings, happened to pass it into the pew on 
a level with her neck, that irresponsible fe- 
male swung her arm forward under the box, 
and dropped the penny on the floor with un- 
moved dignity. The place was too dim to 
warrant the finding it easily, and search was 
luckily postponed. 

During several Sundays the ‘family ” 
worked satisfactorily, and restless Seth made 
no venturesome advance on his first attain- 
ments: at least he attempted nothing in pub- 
lic beyond what he had already tried so suc- 
cessfully. This was in public, I repeat; in 
private, Seth had planned a new feature, 
which, if it couid have been carried to com- 
pletion, would have eclipsed all his previous 
mechanical efforts. 

This was a hand which was intended to 
be added to the right arm of a few members 
of the family. The arm was to be extended 
by the device previously contrived; then, on 
the hand being grasped, it was to return a 
gentle, dignified pressure, thus completing a 
very proper though somewhat cold hand- 
shake. This plan was, however, too compli- 
cated. I saw its defects and dangers before 
Seth did; but even he could not longer urge 
it for public trial when one day in private 
the mechanism became clogged, and he found 
his hand clasped by the new invention be- 
yond his power to free it. He hammered 
the thing into fragments before he could 
get clear, and never again tried to do much 
with it. 

However, his enthusiasm soon found vent 
in another channel, and this time he made 
public use of his invention very soon after be- 
ginning work upon it. The plan he had in 
mind was to so arrange the buff-waistcoated 
old man with joints that he could be raised 
to a standing posture; and this was success- 
fully accomplished, with the attendant con- 
dition that he should rest his hands, which 
were provided with hooks, on the pew in 
front. The arms served as braces and sup- 
ports; and when Grandfather Smallweed— 
as Seth called him, from his hooked, claw- 
like hands—rose from his seat and dropped 
his claw hands on the pew before him, you 
would never have suspected, save for a 
slight shaking motion when Seth did not 
pull the cords evenly, that he was not a crea- 
ture of real flesh and blood. 

Seth was especially interested in the work- 
ing of this invention for this reason. The 
only person in the congregation who retained 
the old-time habit of rising during the prayer 
was Deacon Means. All the others either 
bowed their heads upon the pew in front or 
rested their heads on their hands. Deacon 
Means, however, nothing daunted by his soli- 
tary observance of the old custom, persisted in 
rising. He had risen the first day I preached 
in Hillside as a timid candidate, and hardly 
a Sunday had he missed since that day. 

Seth resolved to give the dogged old saint 
a companion, and to that end Grandfather 
Smallweed was fitted out with the necessary 
apparatus; and it must be confessed that he 
was quite as easy and firm in his movements 
as was the rheumatic old deacon. This went 
on very successfully for a few Sundays; that 
is to say, it was successful as a mechanical 
device. I fancied, however, from the little I 
saw, that the worthy deacon rather resented 
the action of the white-headed old man in 
the buff waistcoat. He had enjoyed the dis- 
tinguished monopoly of this custom so long 
that he had come to hold it as a prerogative, 
and would not share it gracefully with any 
new-comer, 

All had gone well for several weeks. I 
preached better and better under the constant 
stimulus of a fairly good congregation. The 
conduct of my ‘‘family” was so exemplary 
that I felt less and less responsibility for them 
each Sunday. Truly it was a touching sight 
to see them in their accustomed places, to 
know that in the prayer-time so many heads 
were being bowed, and to hear the pennies 
drop from the hand of Miss Bings and two 
others into the contribution box; but the 
Great Adversary seizes us when we are most 
off our guard. 

The cords and wires which Seth used to 
operate the ‘‘ family ” passed along under the 
flooring to Seth’s pew in the rear of the 
church. The room below was without a ceil- 
ing, and Seth had nailed a line of boards 
along the joists to conceal these cords and 
wires. This defective construction was the 


immediate cause of the disaster and sad ex- 
posure that came. 

One Sunday afternoon I proceeded to 
Often I had gone in 


‘*meeting,” as usual. 
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fear and trembling, but now the experiment 
had become such an assured success that I 
felt perfect confidence in its working. I re- 
member well how, as I proceeded on my way 
over the hill and across the pasture lot, I felt 
no little elation at my own bold venture and 
at Seth’s mechanical skill. At times a ques- 
tion arose in my mind as to the strict propri- 
ety, not to say honesty, of the plan; but I 
usually settled the debate by reflecting upon 
the fact that nobody was the worse for the 
entrance of the strange people, and certain- 
ly some must be better, for the preaching 
was better, and there were more present to 
hear it. 

I smiled with some pride as I fancied Tyler’s 
open-eyed wonder and admiration as he was 
calmly informed of the success of the plan. 
I reflected that Tyler always was original in 
ideas, but never a man of action like myself. 
To criticise was one thing; to remedy was an- 
other. No, I was no Hamlet of indecision. 

Thus I took sweet counsel with myself 
that day, and reached the meeting-house feel- 
ing much impressed with my Napoleonic 
boldness of plan and promptness of execu- 
tion. 

The service began, proceeded very satis- 
factorily, and was drawing to a close. Ev- 
erything had gone well, and I was quite easy 
in mind; much easier in mind than I would 
have been could I have seen through the 
floor and taken note of the three boys who 
came back, after going home from Sunday- 
school, to pick out better library books. Cer- 
tainly I would have been anything but calm 
if I could have seen the restless, inquisitive 
youngsters prowling about and poking into 
corners and out-of-the-way places. But I 
did not see that. I moved calmly on to my 
fate. I passed from thirdly to fourthly, and 
then to fifthly and lastly, and I was just 
clearing up the exact meaning of the much- 
discussed text about Melchisedec in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, when lo! there was a faint 
sound, as of concealed machinery, and then 
—then, as I live, I saw various members of 
‘the family” begin a series of most irregu- 
lar actions, bowing, and again returning to a 
sitting posture, with a rapidity far greater 
than they ever did it before. They fairly 
snapped up and down like knife blades. 

I glanced at Seth, and saw in an instant 
that he was ignorant of events. There he 
sat in that half-dozing condition in which he 
was accustomed to take his brother's ser- 
mons. No, he was innocent. 

I stammered on for a moment, almost 
doubting my own eyes, and hoping that the 
subterranean causes of these visible effects 
might speedily cease; but it was not to be. 
Matters grew worse. Miss Bings and the 
two others of her charitable class began a 
series of arm movements that were swifter 
than a weaver’s shuttle. At that 1 paused, 
and my tongue ‘‘clave to the roof of my 
mouth.” Then Grandfather Smallweed over 
there in the corner snapped up like a jack-in- 
the-box, and at once fell back into his seat. 
A second time, and a third, did that aged 
gentleman repeat his acrobatic performance, 
and each repetition was like a hammer blow 
on my heart. 

Then, too, for the first time since I had pro- 
jected this wretched plan of building up my 
congregation, my error—my sin!—came fully 
upon me. 

With what terrific rapidity the human 
brain will work! Ah, how it flashed over 
whole lines of thought between the sentences 
and words I was uttering during that brief 
minute of desperate endeavor! Better a con- 
gregation of three people—of three living, 
moving people, able to go out of service at 
the proper time—than a houseful and such 
a crash as this. 

There was no more concealment. 1 stood 
as one paralyzed, and knew little of the star- 
tled and then angry faces of my congrega- 
tion. I was conscious only of my own inner 
torturing thoughts, and of those dreadful au- 
tomatic creatures now wrecking my fortunes 
with their every leap. As the masts of a 
stranded ship often doom her hopelessly by 
wrenching her hull open, so these creatures, 
once my joy, were now each moment mak- 
ing my destruction more complete. Would 
they never stop? Alas! there was not much 
now to be gained by their cessation of activi- 
ty. The mischief was done. 

I waited a few minutes, then, with a burst- 
ing heart, gathered up my books and manu- 
script and started toward the rear door. As 
I passed through I saw Seth slip out at the 
front door; and lingering for a moment in 
the doorway, I caught sight of the organist 
as he grasped Miss Bings by her extremely 
slender waist and hurled her into the aisle. 
Grandfather Smallweed I noticed also. He 
had just ceased his activity, having become, 
by the violence of his exertions—a violence 
not anticipated in his constructiou—a mass 
of hay and wig and missionary garments. 

That was my last view of the interior of 
the meeting-house at Hillside. The next 
day I departed from the town. My salary 
was overdue one quarter; but I followed the 
example of other defeated generals, and ‘‘ ne- 
gotiated from a distance.” 

How my friend Tyler got on, I know not; 
I never saw him again. And whether or not 
he ever tried in his parish any such experi- 
ment as was tried in mine I am uninformed. 
If he did, however, I trust that he did not 
bring into being such dangerous creatures 
as those upon whom I had so vainly leaned. 
I hope, for the good-will I bear him, that he 
never became the originator of ‘‘a Franken- 
stein Family.” 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpvenr. | 


PROMINENT feature of the toilettes 

at the sea-shore during the summer, and 
later in the season at country houses, will be 
the white cloth gowns much braided with 
white silk braid mingled with gold. These 
gowns are of the slender sheath-like type, 
close at the front and sides, with a plain 
bodice and sleeves full on the shoulders. 
Those who have a prejudice against an en- 
tire dress of white cloth will still use white 
cloth to some extent in the composition of a 
summer-cloth gown of one of the light tints 
—pearl gray, light gray-blue, or pale water 
green. The sleeves, a wide vest, and a re- 
versed hem at the edges will be of white, 
sometimes covered with white and gold 
braiding. This order is reversed in other 
gowns, notably one of white cloth very 
simply cut, which has a reversed hem, full 
sleeves, and collar of beetle brown velvet. 
A very fashionable summer material this 
year are the changeable taffetas, which are 
used under net and grenadines. A queer 
fancy consists in taking a different silk for 
every breadth of the skirt, one part in blue 
and gold changeable taffeta, another in violet 
and mauve, still another pink and blue, and 
so on, the whole being thickly veiled with 
black net, which does not reveal the differ- 
ence of the silks, but only the changing lights 
and shadows discreetly blended. The bodice 
is lined with a single one of the taffetas, a 
thick pinked ruche of the same appearing at 
the foot. A dress of blue and red change- 
able taffeta under rather large-meshed black 
net with round spots, a long-handled parasol 
to match the dress, with a carved ivory han- 
dle, a black Neapolitan capote faced with 
blue or red and trimmed with poppies and 
bluets—this is a typical day toilette, worn 
on the promenade, for calls, and for exhibi- 
tions. For similar use are the India silks 
with large designs on a dark ground. Each 
breadth of the skirt is separated from the 
next by a narrow band of light foulard of a 
color which appears in the design—pale pink, 
pale green, or some other color. The band 
is widest at the bottom, diminishing toward 
the top and terminating about on a level with 
the hips, the object in view being to give a 
suggestion of an under-skirt over which the 
outer skirt is slashed at all its seams. The 
draped corsage has inner parts of the plain 
silk, and the full sleeves are of the figured 
silk with very high plain cuffs. 

Cotton dresses are made very simply, with 
no trimming save some white embroidery, or 
a sort of coarse cotton passementerie in white 
or cream, according to the color of the dress. 
Plain batiste in cream, pink, or pale blue, 
with the darker tints for maturer ladies, will 
be most in favor. They will be trimmed 
with white galloons, the coarse passemen- 
terie indicated above, or the ever popular 
embroideries. For country houses, casinos, 
and other summer receptions there is a return 
to embroidered white muslins, with open- 
work of lace, or appliqués of lace or guipure, 
underneath which the muslin is cut away. 
These appliqués are made in very capricious 
fashions, and similar vagaries of fancy are 
seen in the arrangement of embroidery. 
Thus a white muslin dress which I have just 
seen making for a young lady’s trousseau has 
a border around the skirt which is very deep 
in the middle of the front breadth, diminishes 
toward the sides of the breadth, and is only 
a slender vine around the remainder of the 
skirt. On the left side a garland starts from 
the belt, and tapering downward, stops short 
at about the height of the knee. The sleeves 
have similar garlands, and there is a bouquet 
on each front of the bodice. This muslin 
gown is made over light pinkish heliotrope 
silk. A pretty dress for a young girl of four- 
teen to sixteen is of water green veiling with 
écruembroidery. The high bodice and long 
sleeves and the skirt front are of embroidery 
over water green veiling. The sides of the 
veiling skirt are tied to the front of embroid- 
ery by tiny knots of black velvet. The revers, 
deep belt, and high collar of the bodice are 
of black velvet. 

Combinations continue to play an impor- 
tant part, furnishing as they do the material 
for most of the novelties which lend fresh 
variety to dress. Among the summer silks 
are many light-weight Scotch plaids, which 
are associated with neutral woollens, cream, 
écru, or light putty-color. The woollen is 
used for the skirt, or more often for the sides 
and back of the skirt and for the lower part 
of the corsage, the upper part of the corsage 
and the sleeves being of plaid silk. Different 
sleeves seem to be almost an essential feature, 
according to the views of the moment. A 
dress will have a plain corsage with figured 
sleeves and skirt; or the reverse, a figured 
corsage with plain sleeves and skirt. If the 
corsage is braided, the sleeves are plain, and 
vice versa. This one detail excepted—the dif- 
ferent sleeves—fashions seem to be planned 
with special reference to slender women. Cor- 
sages are draped and pleated in the greatest 
variety of styles, with full ruffles about the 
neck to give a becoming softness. The full, 
puffed, high-shouldered sleeves were assured- 
ly not devised in the interests of stout women. 
Finally, the straight plain skirts are just as 
unfavorable to exuberant proportions as they 
are to the extremely slender. On the whole, 
present fashions do not invariably tend to 
give a graceful tournure; but there is this to 
be said in their favor, that each woman is 
fully at liberty to add or deduct just so much 
as will adapt them to her personal needs, and 


while being individual, may still be fashion- 
able. 

For morning or travelling gowns, for which 
a quiet neutral tint is a desideratum, a tint 
in which no one woman can be singled out 
from the rest, beige rivals the gray shades in 
popularity. Beige can be associated with 
dark brown or with bronze, and it remains 
almost the only color with which the black 
embroideries and passementeries that were 
abused to such an extent last year are still 
used. The skirt for a gown of this descrip- 
tion is hung straight at the sides and back, 
with the front the least trifle “agitated.” 
There may be a narrow panel of black passe- 
menterie on the left side, and the jacket- 
bodice may have a relief of passementerie. 
For general use passementerie is in as high 
favor, as ever for belts and girdles, straight 
or pointed, for yokes, for high collars and 
deep cuffs, in black and colors, with or with- 
out metal, applied directly on the goods or 
on silk of a contrasting color. Ecru passe- 
menterie with gold is a great success. 

The most unbecoming of all the great va- 
riety of hats is, in my humble opinion, the 
scoop shaped round hat, and the prettiest 
still the small capote. New capotes are made 
with a puffed crown of black lace and a brim 
of Neapolitan; on the side a flower. For 
apparently feathers are banished from sum- 
mer hats, and flowers—quantities of flowers, 
whole baskets of flowers—have taken their 
place. Fifteen immense roses on one single 
hat! Any three of them would be more than 
sufficient for my modest demands, I think, 
whenever I count them on a hat walking in 
front of me. A little touch of elegance is to 
wear only the flowers in season at the time. 
Spring flowers have been worn thus, summer 
flowers will be, and later on autumn blooms 
will lead us gradually back to feathers. 
Hats of natural straw are more worn this 
year than any other color, excepting, of 
course, black. In former years yellow straws 
predominated among light straws; this year 
they are of the natural tint, which also enters 
largely into combinations. No flowers are 
used on morning and travelling hats, which 
should have nothing more than a handsome 
ribbon of subdued color, or at most a plaid 
ribbon of not too pronounced colors, ‘ Bird- 
sage” veils have been given up, and others 
of the same order which have been prepared 
have met with scant success. A very sim- 
ple short veil with tiny dots is the one most 
worn; and young and pretty women wear 
no veil whatever with their best toilettes. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


A GREAT FESTIVAL. 


T is a curious illustration of the sensitive- 
ness of certain portions of the animal 
kingdom that the Chinese always expect the 
hatching of the silk-worms to come immedi- 
ately upon the first thunder of spring. Ev- 
ery year at that season there is a great par- 
ade and ceremonial, which shows how large 
a portion of the national wealth the silk cul- 
tivation has come to be considered by them, 
a parade that takes the form of an act of 
worship to Loui Tsen, the wife and queen of 
the Emperor Hoang Ti, in the remote of eld, 
the person who first bred silk-worms for the 
sake of their cocoons. Now the Empress of 
China goes every year at the time of this 
early thunder to the mulberry fields, and 
there she and all her retinue of pomp and 
pride offer sacrifice to Loui. The sacrifice 
made, she proceeds with the women of 
her court, and with a crowd of the pea- 
sant women engaged in silk culture, to cook 
over a fire, with her own hands, some mul- 
berry leaves, and to lay them in a basket with 
some of the young cocoons. To complete 
the business, she then winds a cocoon her- 
self, all in the way of teaching the women 
that it is work which even an empress can- 
not afford to despise. And the festival ends 
by a presentation of gifts or prizes to those 
women whose names are given by the au- 
thorities intrusted with their inspection as 
the most faithful in attention to the silk- 
worm. 





MAY DAYS IN WASHINGTON. 
[From Ocr Own Corresponpent. } 


... residents and visitors 
affect no modesty about it, and do not 
attempt to qualify their statements, when 
they say that this is the most beautiful city 
in the country. It is so, and the beauties of 
the city’s plan, improvements, and surround- 
ings are quite as much in the great sum as 
the interest and effect of the many public and 
historic buildings. Washington is at its very 
best at this time of the year, and this season 
the verdure and foliage are more perfect 
and luxuriant than ever. Each of the many 
parks, squares, and triangles is a bit of well- 
kept paradise, and each street and avenue 
presents vistas of arching shade trees. 
Washington has no large pleasure or driv- 
ing park proper as yet, so that the grounds 
of the Soldiers’ Home and Arlington and the 
picturesque suburban roads claim the after- 
noon driving in about equal proportions. 
The Country Club is the great resort of fash- 
ionable riders and drivers, and on the after- 
noons of its teas the grounds and piazzas 
present a gay and busy scene. Washing- 
ton’s unbroken lines of asphalt streets offer 
great attractions for driving within the city 
limits, which is one of the great advantages 
put forward for winter residence. In the al- 
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ternate years, when Congress continues its 
long session into the summer months, some- 
thing of the winter crowds and excitements 
remain. Society has a definite spring season, 
and much social life continues with charm- 
ing out-door features. 

The ladies of the Board of Mount Vernon 
Regents assemble in Washington’s old home 
for their annual sessions in May, and their 
stay is the occasion for the hospitable warm- 
ing of those old walls. The Mount Vernon 
estate, which was purchased by the volun- 
tary contributions of the women of the 
United States, is managed through an asso- 
ciation composed of one vice-regent from 
each State. Mrs. Macalester Laughton, of 
Pennsylvania, is the regent, and at this ses- 
sion there met with her, as vice-regents, 
Miss Alice Longfellow, of Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Townsend, of New York; Mrs. Sweat, 
of Maine; Mrs. King, of Vermont; Mrs. 
Walker, of North Carolina; Mrs. Hudson, 
of Connecticut; Miss Comegys, of Delaware; 
Mrs. Halstead, of New Jersey; Miss Harper, 
of Maryland; Mrs. Ball, of Virginia; Mrs. 
Washington, of West Virginia; Mrs. Rich- 
ardson, of Louisiana; Mrs. Ward, of Kan- 
sas; Mrs. Hill, of Colorado; and Mrs, Flan- 
drau, of Minnesota. The admission fees 
paid by the thousands of pilgrims who visit 
Mount Vernon annually provide the estate 
with a fine income, which keeps the place in 
perfect condition. Just before this annual 
meeting the British Minister, Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, acting for the Prince of Wales, 
planted an English oak-tree before Washing 
ton’s tomb, as the young tree which the 
Prince planted there some thirty years ago 
had long since died. The acorn from which 
the little oak grew came from England, so 
that it in every way replaces the tree planted 
by the great-grandson of George III. by the 
grave of Washington. 

A very pretty out-door féte and bazar was 
held in Mrs. Logan’s house and grounds for 
the benefit of the Garfield Memorial Hospi- 
tal. A vast array of fancy-work and useful 
articles was shown, and a nurses’ tent, where 
bandages and sick-room appliances were 
sold, was a very practical and appropriate 
feature at a hospital fair. Music and dan- 
cing, strings of lanterns and throngs of peo- 
ple, made evening and afternoon equally at- 
tractive. Mrs. Harrison and Mrs. Garfield 
made contributions to the stock, and by 
presence and patronage assisted the cause. 

On Saturday afternoons from May to Oc- 
tober the Marine Band plays for a couple of 
hours on the White House lawn, and hun- 
dreds of promenaders make the lawn and 
grounds gay with their moving groups. Mrs. 
Harrison has cleverly turned these afternoon 
concerts to account, and found in them an 
opportunity to extend an informal hospital 
ity to her friends, and make the White House 
a social centre on one afternoon of the week. 
A company of a hundred or so gather on 
the portico overlooking the lawn, or scatter 
through the drawing-rooms, listening a little 
and talking a great deal, while they watch 
the gay scene and the beautiful landscape be- 
fore them. The President comes down from 
his office to meet his friends; Mrs. Harrison, 
her daughter, and nieces move here and there 
among the company; and there is a charming 
simplicity and informality. The lawn and 
park stretching to the river, the tall sentinel 
monument, the masses of foliage, and the 
nearer flower beds give as fine a setting for 
any such summer afternoon féte as could be 
desired. Tea and light refreshments are of- 
fered in the red parlor, and each week brings 
official and resident society’s representatives 
to the President’s house, and the diplomatic 
circle especially have received with acclaim 
these frequent opportunities for informaHy 
meeting the White House family. It is the 
highest praise for these amiable foreigners to 
aay,"* ql y est encore Ve sprit de le Président Ar- 
thur,” as, from the social point of view, that 
polished man, with his great social genius, 
was the ideal President. The President and 
Mrs. Harrison well maintain any tradition of 
hospitality which such Presidents have left 
the mansion, as their table is never without a 
guest, and some small entertainment is al 
ways in hand. The official banquets in the 
state dining-room to forty and more guests 
are less to their tastes than the dinners of 
fourteen and eighteen in the family dining 
room, which they give frequently. General 
Sherman was the guest of honor at one of 
these smaller dinners during his recent visit; 
and at all these diners intimes the guests are 
as well chosen and arranged as the menus, 
and some of the best table talk and wit of 
the day is now heard at the President's board. 
As the adjournment of Congress is now talk- 
ed of as coming by the middle of July, the 
President and his family will remain at the 
White House until after that time, but their 
summer plans beyond that are not known. 

A club of clever housewives have been 
giving a series of unique luncheons this 
spring, abiding by the strict rule that the 
cost of the materials purchased shall not ex- 
ceed six dollars at any luncheon for twelve 
people. The flowers that may be used on 
the table, any wine that may be offered, and 
the time and labor, fuel and trifling supplies 
of the kitchen, are not counted in the price 
list, and it is most wonderful what the genius 
of woman can evolve at fifty cents a plate. 
The menus are given with itemized prices, 
and stimulate discussions upon marketing, 
cooking, economies, and careful manage- 
ment. The ingenuity of each member is put 
to the test to offer some new and amazingly 
economical dish. 





A feast quite of the contrary order would 
have been the dinner which Senator and Mrs. 
Stanford had arranged to give to the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harrison. Almost every dish 
on the menu—fish, game, roast, fruits, vege 
tables, and the wines—was to be of Califor 
nia production, and refrigerators in the care 
of special attendants started from San Fran- 
cisco with these things a week beforehand. 
The sad news of the death of Senator Stan 
ford’s brother reaching him a few days ear- 
lier, the invitations were recalled, and the 
unique California dinner was not given. 

e meetings of the Spanish class have 
been other features of the spring weeks, and 
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the members have held several truly Spanish 
afternoons at home. The ladies have appear 
ed in mantillas, with the traditional rose and 
comb in the hair, and the inseparable fan. 
Spanish airs on the mandolin, guitar, or pi- 
ano, Spanish dances, Spanish sweets and 
drinks and dishes, and the air sibilant with 
sweet Spanish phrases have carried the idea 
out fully, and the Spanish class has been a 
great success in every way. 

In choosing May for the month and Satur- 
day for the day of her wedding, Secretary 
Blaine’s daughter set aside all superstition 
and prejudice. But for the recent bereave- 
ments in the bride’s family the Damrosch- 
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Blaine wedding woud have been one of the 
brilliant events at the close of the regular 
winter season. Instead it was conducted as 
quietly aud simply as was possible, consid- 
ering the high official position of the bride's 
father. It was a home wedding, and Rev. 
Dr. Douglass, rector of St. John’s Church, 
read the Episcopal service in the large draw- 
ing-room, that was bright and fragrant with 
laurel, marguerites, and roses. The bride en- 
tered on the arm of her father, without bride- 
maids or attendants other than her little 
nephew, Blaine Coppinger, who carried her 
large bouquet. Miss Harriet Blaine, Miss 
Macomber, and Miss Rachel Sherman stood 
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near the bride during the ceremony, and the 
groom had as his best man Mr. J. Frank 
Roosevelt, of New York. The bridal dress 
was a very plainly fashioned one of heavy 
white silk, with draped front, sleeves, and vest 
of white mousseline de soie. The long tulle 
veil was fastened to her black hair with tiny 
gold pins, and she wore no ornaments, carry- 
ing a vellum bound prayer-book in her un- 
gloved hands. Although every effort was 
made to reduce the invitation list, there was 
a company of two hundred present, and all 
helped to make it as merry as the traditional 
bell. General Sherman, who is a connection 
of the family, led in the merriment, claiming 
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a kiss from the bride by 
conquest, and reading all signs and omens for 
good luck and long life. The President led 
the bride to the wedding breakfast, and of- 
fered the health of the pair, while Mr. Em 
mons Blaine passed to all the guests the mas- 
sive three-handled loving-cup presented to 
Secretary Blaine that same day by the dele- 
gates of the Pan-American Conference. The 
tall bride-cake yielded its prophetic ring to 
Miss Macomber, and each guest carried away 
a box of wedding-cake. 

Few brides in this country have ever re- 
ceived so many and such costly wedding pre- 
sents as Mrs. Walter Damrosch, and one room 
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was made a treasure-house with the array 
of jewels, gold, silver, crystal, porcelain, and 
bric-a-brac sent by her friends. All the cards 
were removed from the articles before they 
were shown, but general talk has assigned 
the donor’s name to these splendid gifts. 
Sixty dozen forks start the young couple 
well in their house-keeping, and they could 
give a small dinner ond use only solid gold 
knives, forks, spoons, ladles, carving and 
serving pieces. Twenty gold goblets in ruby- 
studded rests came from the members of the 
cabinet ; the members of the Diplomatic 
Corps united in a repoussé silver tea-set; the 
President sent a massive salad bowl; and 


the Vice-President and Mrs. Morton two full 
toilet sets in silver. The groom gave his 
bride a string of diamonds for the neck and 
solitaire ear-rings, and the list of gifts is as 
wonderful as the list of distinguished donors. 
In their case of gold table articles Senator 
and Mrs. Stanford laid a vellum-bound copy 
of Thomas 4 Kempis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emmons Blaine put their 
Baltimore house at the disposal of the bride 
and groom, who went there immediately, 
and a few days later sailed for Europe. Mr. 
and Mrs. Damrosch will spend the summer 
abroad, and return in the autumn to occupy 
the New York city house which was one of 
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their wedding gifts. In August they go to 
Scotland to visit Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Car 
e at Cluny Castle. It was on Mr. Carne 
gie’s famous coaching trip across England 
and Scotland that Mr. and Mrs. Damrosch 
began their romance. William Black made 
no prettier idyl of Bel and the German heu- 
tenant in The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton 
than fate did for their later prototypes in the 
more splendid adventures of a coach and four 
that finally ended in this Washington wed- 
ding in one of the city’s historic houses, and 
in the presence of the most distinguished 
company that the country could offer 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constant Reaper.—Gray, violet, lavender, white, 
and black dresses are worn by young lies in half 
mourning—such as gray crépon, lavender China silk, 
black net, and white crépe de Chine. Mrs. Hend 
cook-book will be sent you by Harper & Brothers on 
receipt of $1 50. 

Heiena.—Have your card read, ‘Mrs. Jolin Brown, 
Miss Brown”; and in the lower left corner, ** From 
four until six o'clock, Tuesday, June Ist.” In the low- 
er right corner the address. Enclose the card of Miss 
Smith 

Mus. E. W. O.—Whzy not havea fishing party? Have 
small poles, with a pretty ribbon attached to each ; let 
the boys fish with these across a curtain, on the oppo- 
site side of which the girls can each choose a ribbon 
and hold fast to it while the curtain is dropped, show- 
ing the partners chance has ordained as supper com- 
panions, 

Pauiine Way 
for the study of dramatic art. 
for particulars. 

A. B. C.—It is not considered good form for a young 
lady not yet “out” to receive men callers; and even 
after her début in society, it is considered in better taste 
for her mother or some ’ older person to receive with 
her, or at Jeast to remain in an adjoining room. 

Evita —If the wood-work in the dining-room is solid, 
leave it in plain oil finish; if it is only pine, paint it in 
old blue, dull green, or terra-cotta, and have furnish- 
ings to match. 

wr S.—Send 10 cents to this office for Bazar No. 6, 

fol. XXL, in which yon will find pictures and descrip- 
then of Daisy and Lily-of-the-Valley dresses, which will 
give sugg gestions for mi: aking those of other flowers. 
Also read “ The Daisy Party” in Bazar No. 20. 

Sunsoriser.—Thread buttons are used again, but 
smal! ball-shaped pearl buttons are more durable for 
linen and other washable dresses. 

J. P.—Hang the skirt on the fonndation skirt, then 
slope the edge even with the foundation. 

Oxy Sunsoriser.—We do not publish addresses in 
this column. 

Sunsoriser.—Read about Wash Dresses in Bazar 
No. 1i. 

Lovisr.—Finish the fish-net skirt with a hem five or 
six inches deep. Have a gathered raffle—not pleated— 
on the silk foundation skirt. Geta colored parasol for 
a young lady, or, if black, choose one with a red, blue, 
or green border. 

Bressir.—Get tan or gray undressed kid gloves with- 
out stitching on the backs for church and making 
calls. Black stockings are most worn, then gray and 
tan colors. Gauze fans are for dress, and Japanese 
fans for general use. All-white sheer linen handker- 
chiefs with slight embroidery, as a vine above a hem, 
or scalloped edge, and also plain - hemmed handker- 
chiefs marked with an embroidered initial, are in good 
taste. Have a round bolster, and two pillows just long 
enough to extend across the bed. 

Pernita.—A book of letters from her dearest friends, 
with photographs of them, will be a suitable present 
for your friend to open when on the ocean. Wear 
white or else light tan undressed kid gloves with 
your graduation gown, 

Lamukin.—Daisy fringe was illustrated and described 
in Bazar No. 8. Take a strand of wool, the thickness 
to depend on the size the balls are to be. Take a 
thread of the same wool or of thick silk, and with it 
tie the strand at intervals of an inch; then cut it mid- 
way between the tyings, but leave the tying thread in- 
tact. Hold it over steam to fluff the balls, then clip 
them round and even. Sew the fringe on by the tying 
thread, either in ends or in festoons. 

Croourt Corrox.—Your sample is too thick and soft 
for ordinary crochet-work. Ask for crochet thread at 
any of the stores which keep materials for fancy-work. 

Venos.—The bread-and-butter plates are put on the 
table at the beginning of the meal, and remain there 
until the table is cleared for dessert. They are meant 
for bread and butter only, and may hold either the but- 
ter ball aud the piece of bread, or the bread already 
spread. 

Western Sunsorrmerr.—It is hardly a compliment to 
your second husband to retain any portion of the name 
of your first husband. It would be worse than ques- 
tionable taste to use it on your calling card. 

W. A.—The situation strikes us ax rather absurd; 
m2 ~.. between two ladies should be mutual. 

Constant Reaper.—An acceptance or regret may be 
sent to the pupil whose card is enclosed. If no card 
is enclosed, it is hardly necessary to acknowledge the 
invitation, which is somewhat of the nature of a cir- 
cular. 

Fannie Apams.—Paint your wood-work to match 
the predominant color of the paper; have light silk of 
the other color for curtains and portiéres. Have your 
furniture of old ivory-wood upholstered in either or 
both of the colors. 

Aumore..—Get crépon or else veiling for your white 
dress,and make by hints in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 21. Bazar No. 22 will give you the hints 
you ask for about travelling gowns. White is worn 
in the street in midsummer. 

“ Biue-crep Daruine.”—It is intensely vulgar “to 
call a man a gent.” Use your pink silk for a full 
blouse front of a princesse-shaped tea gown of the 
other silk. If your sister is a stranger, she should 
wait for others to make the first calls. 

Cc. 8, D.—At a “ bonnet party” a number of coarse 
large straw bonnets are provided, with much gay trim- 
ming, and the gentlemen are expected to trim them. 





Son's 








—There are various schools of acting 
Write to any of them 


CATARRH CURED. 

A CiereryMan, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which com- 
pose cnred and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
rom this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed 
——er envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 8S Warren 
St., N. Y., will receive the recipe free of charge. —[Adv.) 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.— [Adv.]} 

Bornetr’s Coooatne voothes the irritated scalp, 
removes the dandruff, and affords a rich lustre to the 
hair.—{ Adv.) 





Burnett's Fiavortne Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[{Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakiast Cocoa 


Is a "aid and 
ét is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing lese than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
jj sity DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 

strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 

the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 

with the multitnde of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Roya Bake | Pow VDER Co., 106 Wall S Wall St., N. ¥. 


_ BARBOUR’: Ss 


N. Y. 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 





} 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 











I R. T. FELIX GOURAU ps ORTENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 

S Removes Tan, Pir Freckles, 

3 Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 

a eases,and every tish on beauty, 

and defies = dete tic = has stoo < 


e it is properly 
Accept no 
counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Say 

ersaid toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient) ; 
“ As you ladies will 
use them, recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 


Beautifies the cot 








-» Canadas, and 
Eu srope. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 48 Bond St., ranning 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 


J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N.Y. Boston. 


Skeleton Bang, 
Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 
Feather -light, lifelike, 
and beautiful. Always 
in order, from $3.00 
upwards. 








= . Balm for the Complex- 
ion, $1.00 per box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips 
and — $1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 

SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, New York. — 


SU PERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distige 
urements from face and 
body, without injaring 


is 





vertised poisonous stuffs can 
Address Mme. Jurian, 48 E, 20th St., N.Y. 


accomp lish. 


Cocoannt | 


the | 
Skin, which neither torturous | 
electricity nor any of the ad- | 


“Nicholson’s © 
Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union and abroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid od for the sick or well, 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex. 

haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers ‘and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer. An aid to digestion. A valuable re 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoholie 


development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time. 
Medical and popular ex * Bares has proved the 


Extract of Malt a most woken ble tonic or remedial 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork, 

__ Sold by: all leading Grocers and Druggists. 





CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFAST” BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 
F. P. ROBINSON 








Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable, 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children, 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dy. 

SEND FOR PRICE-LIS 


RETAIL STORES: 


NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street. 


CHICAGO - - - = 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON - = + = «= 49 West Street. 


TRADE MARK. 














COLORS EXQUISITE 
SURFACE UKE PORCELAN, 


©E NAMEL® 











THE ORIGINAL IMPORTED 


ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT. 


FOR GENERAL HOUSEHOLD USE. FOR DEC- 
ORATING AND RENOVATING WOOD, GLASS, 
METAL, EARTHENWARE, ETC. 

BATH ENAMEL SPECIALLY MADE TO RESIST 
BOILING WATER; FOR RENOVATING COP- 
PER BATHS, ETC. 


THE SUCCESS AND POPULARITY OF THIS 
FAMOUS ENAMEL HAS PRODUCED MANY 


CHEAP AND WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
MANUFACTURED BY ASPINALL ASPINALL & 
CO., LONDON, ENGLAND. 
PRICES, LISTS OF COLORS, TESTIMONIALS, 
ETC., ON APPLICATION, 
BE. ASPINALEL, 
UNITED STATES DEPOT, 
98 AND 100 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 












25e HIRES’ IMPROVED 


ROOT BEER! 


IN LIQUID. NO BOILINGOR STRAINING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS. 


ROOT BEER. 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
TEMPERANCE RINE in the world. 
Delicious and Sparkling. TRY IT. 





Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 
c.E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 








To be in the fashion and attractive you 
must use some perfumery. I can advise none more 
ladylike than Arxinson’s, either Extracts or Sachets. 


| 





| HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


sc =a DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW 6OLUTION 





AnD ba GaowtE med tage DESTROYED WITHOUT THE 
IN 


SLIGHTEST * 
URY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 
—---— 





for a like purpose 
NOT FAIL. 





to the skin. 
to de 


same as cash. 
LOCAL AND 
” GENERAL AGE 





uTS 





strov its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price % 
full address written plainly. 
(ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS Parker.) Out this advertisement out. 

MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0. U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of the I 


Discovered by atic Compounpine, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it w 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can use it. 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with the results. 
hair disappe ars asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
, and no scientific discovery ever 
if the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth suchas the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or uupleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE 8UPERCEDES ELECTROL Y 518. 
Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene. 
which does away with shaving. 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to 
Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 


was discovered that the hair was 

Itis dag 
It acts mildly but 
Apply fora few minutes and the 





attained such wonderfulresults. ITCAN 





It dissolves and destroys the life ea ap of the hair, thereby 
be as harmless as water 


aid, (securely 
#1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
Of Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the 


Highest le r Preparations. 


You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
GUABANT. 


| A 
We Offer eubte OK FAILURE OB THE SLIGHTEST INJORY. (7 EVERY BOTTLE 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








— 





anouely cleanses the teeth ana 
~~ ly pureand harmless. 

with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 

AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 

Very Convenient for Tourists. 

Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 


urifies the breath. 
Put up in metal boxes 
Price, 25c. 


pte 


LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, 


- Griffiths’ Celebrated 
ENGLISH ENAMEL, 


Ready for use. Exquisite Colors, surface like Porce- 
lain. Can be applied by any one, 11 Prize Medals. 
Invented by 


Thomas Griffiths, F.C.S.,M.S.A., 
Original inventor of Enamel 
Paint (all others imitation), 


for Renovating and Decorating anything and every- 
thing— Furniture, Metal Ware, Wicker Work, Fans, 
Water Cans, etc.’ 20 and 40 cents; by mail 25 "and 50 
ceuts. Send for Tint Cards, 


“VITROS” BATH ENAMEL, 


60 cents and $1, postage 10 cents extra. 


The English Enamel Paint Co., 
10 EAST 15th ST., NEW YORK. 


NO DINNER 


bs Complete without Soup. 
By Using = Armour’s Beef Extract, 


you can make delicious 
soup for six persons ata 
total cost of ten cents. 
Armour’s Extract, 
For Soups, Sauces, 
Bouillon or Beef Tea. 


The Strongest, Richest, 
ost Nutritious, 
AND THEREFORE 


The Most Economicai. 
For Sale By Druggists and Grocers, 


‘bvaded the the Gold Medal, Paris, 1889, 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


Have Just Published : 


Youma. 


THE Story OF A WEsT INDIAN SLAVE. 


Address Dr. I. W. 

















By Larcapio HEARN. One Illus- 
tration by HowarD PYLE. pp. os 193. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


‘“Youma” is a beautiful and thrilling dra- 
matic story of a creole negress—a capresse—of 
St. Pierre, and of her young creole mistress. 
The story is laid in the time of the negro in- 
surrection, just after the proclamation of the 
French Republic, and it gives a graphic picture 
of this great uprising. The story culminates 
in the heroism of the creole slave confronting a 
tempest of negro fury. 


OTHER WORKS BY LAFCADIO HEARN. 


TWO YEARS IN THE FRENCH WEST INDIES. 
Copiously Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$2 oo. 

CHITA: A MEMORY OF LAST ISLAND. 12mo0, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 

THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD 
(MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE). By Anatote 
France. ‘Translated by Larcapio HEARN. 8vo, 


Cloth, Broad Margins, Gilt Top, $1 oo. 


There is a certain monotony 
zn commenting upon Mr. Hearn’s 
writings. One finds nothing to 
utter but words of praise—New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


The above work is for sale by ‘all Booksellers, or 
will be sent by Harren & Brorucrs, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on 
receipt of price. Hanven’s New Catatoaur, a deserip- 
tive list of over 3000 volumes, sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of Ten Cents. 


PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES, 
MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 
17 Avenue de Opera, Paris. Many years with 
__ MAISON LAUR. English well spoken. 


pealnas 


WN THE 
AH.BRINKMS BALTIt 











OREM? | SAMPLE PAIF 












You can ve at home faith per EM more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
outfit ¥kuc&. Terms Frik. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 








JUNE 14, 1890. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








RIDLEYS’ 


GHAND SEREET, N.Y. 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 





HATS AND BONNETS. 


Largest assortment in the city to select 


from. 


Millinery Novelties, Silks, Satins, 


Men’s Furnishing Goods, Ladies’ 


+ 


nishing Goods, Carpets, Furniture, etc. 


SILK DRESS FRONTS. 


200 SILK NETTED FRONTS AT 89%. EACH; 
WORTH $2.50. 
75 FINE SILK FRONTS AT $1.50 EACH; | 


WORTH $3.50. 

100 HEAVY SILK FRONTS AT 
WORTH 36.00. 

50 RICH SILK 
WORTH $8.00. 

122 EXTRA 
EACH; 


FRONTS AT $3.50 


QUALITY SILK FRONTS, 
WORTH $10.00. 


BEADED CAPES and WRAPS. 


2500 SILK AND BEADED WRAPS, ALL 
UP. 

200 FINE BEADED WRAPS AT $2.25 
WORTH $5.00. 


EACH: 


100 RICH BEADED, FRINGED WRAPS, $3.50 


EACH; WORTH $8.00. 
175 ELEGANT BEADED, 
AT $4.00 EACH; WORTH $10.00. 
BLACK SILK CORDED CAPES, ALL PRICES. 
Spring and Summer Magazine. 


Sample Copy, 15 cents. Subscription, 


50 cents per annum, 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand &t., 


56 to 68 Allen St., 59 to 65 Orchard St., 


Dane Sons 


IMPORTING RETAILERS. 





Are offering extra values in 


FINE LACES. 


Point de Gene Laces at half cost of import. 
1500 yards, 3 to 5} inches, 15c. to 98¢c. yard. 
vint Gaze Laces, 24 to 7 inches, 15e. to 34e. 
yard. 
Oriental Laces, 3} to 8 inches, 16c, to 38c. yard. 


BROADWAY, 


Sth and 9th Sts. New York. 





This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 


Ask your Dealer for it. 


BATH [ROLLING 
CABINET. | CHAIR. 


Affording a| A Priceless 


at home, able to walk, \ 


pesctiptive \r aan 
a La h m. fro 


7 EAVEN CHAIE 00., New Bares Ot. 


GARFIELD TEA and Sick Headache. 


Tree samples at all druggists or 319 W. 45th St., N.Y. 








Vel- 
vets, Ribbons, Laces, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
and 
Misses’ Suits, Wraps, Dress Goods, Lace 
Mitts, Lisle and Silk Gloves, House-Fur- 


$2.50 EACH; | 
EACH; 


$4.00 


THE 
NEWEST SHAPES, FROM THE LOWEST PRICES 


FRINGED WRAPS | 





Cures Constipation 


i 





FRENCH CHEVIOTS. 


French Suitings, 


Stripes, Checks, and Mixtures. 


FOR EVENING WEAR, 


Tissues. 


and Reception Dresses. 








QD ; 
Sroadovay LK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


Of 23d Street. 


EXTRA INDUCEMENTS IN 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


21-inch Black Pongee Silk worth 65c. per yard. 47, 
22-inch Biack Surah, good value at $1.00 per 





LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 


DOES Your 
HAVE COLIC E> 


If so, ECOL LIC when } 
cu RE will relieve itin Wolnates? beled 
harmless remedy that does not contain Opium 
or any other poisonous drug. Send 5 cents for 
a packeze to the 
BAMBINO CHEMICAL CO., 
P. O. Box x S34, ‘Atlanta, ‘Ga, 





VILLAC TELLS 


The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation 
no gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 


Conti Ao Co 
FANCY DRESS GOODS. 


ENGLISH HOMESPUNS. 


Mohairs, Challies, and Fancy Batistes. 


White and Colored Cashmere d’Ecosse, 
Nun’s - Veilings, Serges, and Silk - Mixed 


Embroidered Cashmere and Batiste Robes. 


New and Exclusive designs for Tea Gowns 


FOR Bc vne edd dschecenkadtaeen cin teteuses 69c. 
22-inch Black Shanghai Silk worth $1.00, for... 696, 
19-inch Black Faille Frangaise.......0....++++- 79¢. 





| reach me of agents acting dislionorably in 





Bargains in Dress Goods. 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR. 


In order to give purchasers 
an early opportunity to 
take advantage of the Sum- 
mer reductions, we have 
assorted from the general 
stock of Dress Goods vari- 
ous lines of plain and fancy 
Suitings and marked them 





at prices that make them | 


decided bargains; Cheviots, 
Challies, Serges, Mohairs, 
Dress Veilings, and other 


popular fabrics are includ- | 


ed in these reduced lines. 


IN THE BASEMENT 


We are offering 1500 vards | 


of All-wool Plaid and Stripe 
Cheviot, 54 inches wide, at 
75 cents per yard, the reg- 
ular $1.50 quality. 
JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., 
Broadway and Ilth St., 
New York, 


MAIL can deal 
#} through 


OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
with every assurance of perfect 
satisfaction. 





You 


with us 

















, e 
Graduating Dresses. 

We have every material for the 
purpose, in Silk or Wool fabrics, in 
Laces or Embroideries in the great- 
est varieties and lowest prices. Write 
for samples and information. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 


609- -621 PENN AVE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MRS. K, E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
* Manufacturer of 
Fink Costumes, Taitor Surrs, anp MILLunery. 
PurouasinG AGENT. 

I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced. 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 


| and references from every State and Territory. 
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unsurpassed, 





For sale 
the 











Trade-Mark. 














PRIDE OF THE WEST. 
Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is 





) THE COMING 
FURNITURE. 


Bamboo Bedroom Suits, 
@ Mantels, Parlor Suits, 
Hall Racks,Grille and In- 
terior Decorations. Sum- 
mer Cottage Suits, five 
| Pieces, $35.00. 
as brass or wood. The 
most artistic and hand- 
i some goods in the mar- 
a ket. For sale by all 
Furniture Dealers. Send 
for Catalogue. 


Strong 


Syracuse, N.Y., 
Bamboo Furn. Co. 
Henry Lortiz, Manager 


This cloth is manufactured with great care, 


The Braid that is known the world around, Pe | 


particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and Gentle- 
men’s Shirts, in 
guaranteed not to CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. 

Inquire for this brand, and take No suBstITUTE. 
by all leading retail Dry-Goods dealers in 
United States. 


36, 41, and 45 inch widths, and is 


3. 
. This is the Clasp, wherever found, P 
. That holds the Roll on which is wound 2 9 
8 og | 
= 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Helio-Violet 


DBOB, 
uN RG:5 


Saehet Powder 


rfumir Clothina, Handkerchief 
G Statio 
er 
» Pee 
FOR SALE EVERY WHERE 
Send 2c. Stamp for Sample to LADD & COFFIN, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of LUNDBORG’S 
PERFUMERY, 24 BaRcLAY STREET, NEW YORK 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


Broadway and 14th St. N., Y. 
GREAT 


REMOVAL 


L 


SALE. 


ONDER W58 BEAR. 





adies’ Swiss Ribbed Ball — sta reduced 

from 25c. and Dic. to 1l1c., 19¢., in ad 25c. 
Ladies’ and Men’s Gauze » B albriggan, and G¢ 

samer Vests reduced froin 50c. t 29c. 


| 4 


| 4 


1 


DRESS coops. 


6-inch Printed Debe lain and fancy, re- 
fhe Dass - 15¢. 
0-inch Black E nglish M hair, gh lustre, 85 
quality; redt a ee 

| 36- ~mgy 9 Suriped Flannel Suitings s reduced from 
45 vane -- 20c. 
0-ine ch Goi oret od Mohairs reduced from 50c. to.. ZB. 

siILES. 

00 pieces 24-inch Blac - Surah Silks (reserve 
stock), worth $1.15 79. 


25 pieces White Reg ence Si k, for Graduating 
} Dresses, reduced from $1.25 to. 88c. 
| 50c. Black Surah Silks reduced to 39c. 


| I 


35 


| 65 


| 
1 
| 





76 Franklin St. 


Silks reduced from 


88c. 


3lack Armure Louisine 
Se Ui aicesmacs 


WASH ‘FABRICS. 


ic. Scotch Ginghams novel Ities ut 
French Challies, all we 

3c. French Sateens at. .. 

1237¢. Striped Seersuckers at 


Ac. 
14c. and 196. 
Tc. 


01, at 


| Broadway & we St., N. Y. 





Betas kill 





For Ladies’ Wear. 


| Sold by the leading dealers. 


INTRODUCED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


CORLISS BROS. & CO., Troy, W. Y. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


247 & 249 Monroe St 


See that the words ‘‘VELUTINA WEAR 


| GUARANTEED” are stamped on Selvage. 


For all the which SILK 


uses to 


VELVET can be put, substitute 


9 
ri 


VELUTINA 





To be had of all Leading Retailers in 
Taree Quauities, Black and all Fashion- 


ible Colors. Trade only supplied by 


SOLE 


N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & C0,, as2xfs, 





| &.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent'l Music Hall)Chicago 


93 & 95 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


“PARTED, BANG” 


Made of natural CUR 
0 


guarnt 

who wear their hair parted, $6 

up, according to size and color. 

Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 

$2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics &c., 

sent C.0.D.any where. Send to 
the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 








SHOPPING 


In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
&c., without charge. Circular references. 


MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 

















MABEL 
N Y cares are quite as many as 
The flowers on my gown, 

And oft { have to sigh that things 

Are more than upsidedown, 
Whenever I attempt to knit 

Belinda’s airy sacque, 
I learn that Bertha’s playing on 

The parlor railroad track. 


Now Alice, who's a precious pet, 
Bine-eyed and sweetly fair, 

With roses on her china cheeks 
And sunbeams in her hair— 

Good gracious, she is in the rain, 
Upon the kitchen stoop, 

And just as like as net to-night 
She'll suffer with the croup! 
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Family cares. 
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SPEAKS 


And then I have a cunning Jap, 
In broidered gown and shoon, 
With half-closed, dreamy, laughing eyes, 
And face just like the moon; 
And now, to shatter my repose 
And give my nerves a shock, 
He’s clambered to the mantel-piece 
And perched upon the clock 


When Arabel is bright and clean— 
The precious little bud— 

I find Lucretia in the yard 
A-soaking in the mud 

And when Maud’s hat is shining new 
In ribbon and in rose, 

From Arabella’s button shoes 
Peep out ten tiny toes. 


That’s why my life is full of care 
That should be bright and gay. 
I have so much to worry o’er 
I haven’t time to play. 
But if I had a dozen dolls, 
Like Evelyn Bartoo, 
I cannot tell you what in the 


Wide world ['d ever do. 


MRS. STRUCKOYLE'’S REPARTEE. 

**T called on those snobs the Tittleton’s this after- 
noon, and they insulted me,” said Mrs. Struckoyle, 
with marked indignation. ‘They said they'd return 
my call next week. I told’em not to trouble them- 
eelves—I didn’t want it back.” 


oe 


* Now, Johnny, you know what a noun is, do you?” 
** Yeth, um.”” 

“What is Jerusalem ?” 

* An ejaculation, mum.” 


R. K. M 


STRATEGY. 

‘Time will prove my client innocent!” cried Squil- 
jig. 

“Your argument carries some wait with it,” ob- 
served the Court. And Squiljig laughed so heartily 
that he won his case. 

Sonemmmer@ipemanities 

Tramr. “ Madam, I'm weary and discouraged, can I 
go ont in the barn and die ?” 

Lavy or THe Hovse. “* Poor man! I’m sorry for you. 
But you'll have to come some other time. We're going 
to have a dance out there to-night.” 





“ BY-THE-WAY, EFFi£, I HEARD MR. TEXORI LAST NIGHT. I THINK HE IS SO HAND- 
SOME!” 
“Do YOU REALLY? 


WHY, HE HAS A MCUTH LARGE ENOUGH TO SING A DUET.” 


VOLUME XXIII, NO. 24. 





YE YOKEL JOKETH. 
“WELL, MISTRESS ROBIN, ‘OW ‘AVE YE BEEN BUSYING YERSELF ?” 
*‘OH, MURRY, MAN; I'VE BEE’ MENDIN’ THE WHOLE DAY.” 
“No, YE ’AVEN'T; FOR, DON'T YE SEE, IF THE DAY WAS WHOLE IT WOULDN’T NEED 


MENDIN’.” 


AN INTERRUPTION. 

“Thad a fearful dream last night. I dreamed I was 
riding along a lonely road—” 

“What on—a nightmare ?” 

SERS aE 

“ He talks so interestingly about science.” 

“He does? .Why, he knows nothing about it.” 

“That's just what makes it so interesting.” 


a EES AE 
“Which would you rather be, Willie, a monkey or a 
giraffe ?” . , 
““ Giraffe every time. It would be bully in summer- 
time for lookin’ over the base-ball grounde fence.” 
mast £5 tw 
“You reject me, Ethel?” cried Chappie, in despair. 
**Ts my doll, then, staffed with sawdust ?” 
“You don’t mean tosay you have a doll !” ejaculated 
Ethel. 
ee ee 
“They say fogs are detrimental to tomatoes.” 
“They are. I had about eight bushels of them stolen 
one foggy night by tramps.” 


PRIDE 





A PARTIAL YOUNGSTER. 
“That's a queer thing about a baby.” 
“oon 
“ Hecries himself asleep and everybody else awake.” 
—o— 
Husnanp (to wife, who has just returned from chureh). 





“Well, you have not yet said that Mrs, Soanso’s new 
bonnet is a horrid-looking thing. 


Wire. “ Her bonnet is just like mine.” 

pn 
“ How polished are my lays!” murmured the poet. 
“Yes,” cackled the hen; * but you can’t get twenty 


cents a dozen for ’em.” 


villians 
Brown, ‘ Did the dog eat up much when he got in 


the pantry ?” 


Mus. Brown, “ Yes; everything but the dog-biseuit.” 
— 
Dooror. “If you put yourself under my treatment 


I'll restore your sight.” 


Buinp Beeaar. * That would ruin my business.” 


rT el 
Lytite i | 
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OF RACE, 


MRS. JOHNSING (to her daughter, who has had advantages). ‘OWN, READIN’ SHAKESPEARE! 
WELL, EF DAT'S DE BOOK WHAR I HEAR SOME OF YO’ CUMPNY TALKIN’ BOUT UV A COLORED MAN 
RUNNIN’ AWAY AND MARRYIN’ A WHITE OOMAN, I CONSIDER HIT’S ONPROPER FUR YOU TO READ.” 


OH, WOE! 
I wrote a short verse to my love, 
And I swore she was aweeter than honey; 
The printer—ye heavens above !— 
Made me say she was sweetened by moncy. 
aistintagaadlipetectahibe 
“ Was his address of any value?” 
“Yes indeed,” said Mrs. Spriggins. 
said it was very voluble.” 
innilpimedijeeninaeca 
“Ts your husband particular about what he eats ?” 
“Indeed he is. Joln is a full-fledged epitaph.” 
ssennljliiona iets 
“T bought a donkey yesterday, just for fun,” re- 
marked Gurley. 
“Well,” replied Gazzam, “that’s a remarkable in- 
stance of self-possession.” 
——_—_>_-_-_—_ 


“My husband 


Cumso (reading). ** Professor Blanksley is an ag- 
nostic.” 
Mrs. Cumso. “ What a lot of diseases that man has! 
I read the other day that he was a dyspeptic.” 
cxmasineae{ijiteeoananae 
De Gany. “ Did you give her the poem you wrote 
about her?” 
Tunes. ** Yes; and she has never been at home to 
me since.” 
De Gany. ‘* How was that ?” 
Tonos. ‘I made a mistake in the color of her eyes.”’ 
a os 


“Bronson is a regular miser. He is always count- 
ing over his money.” 

“You wrong him. He is always figuring up his in- 
come, I admit, but that is to show his wife just how 
much she is living beyond it.” 








HE HAD MORE THAN A HAIR, 
“ TIAIR CUT, SIR 2” 
“TLL HAVE MY HAIRS CUT. I'M NOT SO 
BAD OFE AS ALL OF THAT, YOUNG MAN!” 




















SUPPLEMENT. 


HARI ERS Bz AZ. 1F. 





BAIRNIE. 


E maun be friends, my bairnie, 
When the long summer-time 
Takes wind and blossom and river 
And breaks them into rhyme. 


For I was born in April, 
Between the sun and rain; 
In the brave, glad, dear weather 
When death and desire are twain. 
And you were born in May-time, 
When joy has the world in care, 
And doom is a morrow’s journey 
For never a heart to fare. 


We'll out and far, my bairnie, 
Across the suminer’s prime 
And all the lonely winter, 
Through the bright heart of rhyme! 
Buss Carman. 


GOING HOME FROM. THE BALL. 


See illustration on page 472. 

fPHE ball of the Fifteenth Bengal Cavalry 

has been very gay, and the dancing and 
flirting have been carried on with great spir- 
it, but a balky horse has interfe red greatly 
with the pleasure of Madame’s return to her 
home. The picture gives a vivid idea of the 
situation, as unpleasant in India as it would 
be in New York. 


THE DANISH ROYAL FAMILY. 
See illustration on double page 


ING CHRISTIAN IX. of Denmark and 

his wife, Queen Louise, are among those 
fortunate parents whose children are a cred- 
it and honor to them, settling in life and 
adorning exalted positions with a grace and 
dignity which would be recognized even ina 
republic, where honesty, frugality, temper 
ance, and virtue are regarded as the qualities 
which befit a noble character. Among the 
daughters of the Danish sovereigns we think 
tirst of the beautiful Princess of Wales, and 
next of her troop of sons and daug rhters; 
then of the Czarina of Russia, whose stately 
lot involves so much solicitude that no simple 
American wife need envy her crown and 
throne; of Thyre, the Duchess of Cumber 
land, tall as a lily, and possessing her share 
of the family good looks. The sons are 
Prince Christian, heir-apparent to the throne 
of Denmark; George, King of Greece; and 
Prince Waldemar. The royal house of Den 


mark is characterized by sincerity, truth, and 
real excellence. The young people were 
brought up on principles of economy, and 


though future queens, as events proved, learn 
ed to make their own gowns and trim their 
own bonnets, while neglecting no 

plishment or branch of severer study 
Princess of Wales, for example, is a pianiste 


of great ability. The royal grandchildren 
of Denmark are gifted by nature and disci 


plined by education, so that they form a cir- 
cle of whom the old King and Queen may 
well be proud when there is a family re- 
union at —— 


HOSPITALITY IN MADAGASCAR 

N American gentleman in official capa 

city, lately travelling on the west coast 
of Madagascar, writes enthusiastically con- 
cerning courteous treatment there received. 
By showing respect unto their laws, never 
overstepping the boundaries of good-breed- 
ing, a tourist will be treated with marked 
kindness; é¢very friendly expression of feel- 


ing in their power to offer will be accorded; | 


the best accommodations a village can fur- 
nish will be at the traveller’s service: the 
best food will be liberally provided, and if 


the stranger be ill, bearers will start at any 
moment to take him whither he will, and if 


he be the representative of a far-off nation, 
even the chiefs will regard it as an honor to 
serve him. 
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Stop that 
CHRONIC CoucH Now! 


For if you do not it may become con- 
sumptive. For Consumption, Scrofula, 
General Debility and Wasting Diseases, 
there is nothing like 
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The | 


PERFECT FOOD. 


PerFECT food is that which, while pre- 
pared in the most appetizing form, is also the 
most wholesome and nutritious. It should 
never be necessary to sacrifice the whole- 
someness of an article in order to make it 
more palatable, nor, as is too often the case, 
should we be.compelled to take our bread or 
cake bereft of its most appetizing qualities in 
order to avoid injury to our digestive organs. 

The Royal Baking Powder possesses a 
peculiar quality, not possessed by any other 
leavening agent, that applies directly to this 
subject. It provides bread, biscuit, cake, 
muffins, or rolls, which may be eaten when 
hot without inconvenience by persons of the 
most delicate digestive organs. With most 
persons it is necessary that bread raised with 
yeast should lose its freshness or become 
stale before it:can be eaten with safety. Dis- 
tressing results likewise follow from eating 
biscuit, cake, pastry etc., raised by the cheap, 
inferior baking powders that contain lime, 
alum, phosphates, or other adulterants. The 
hot roll and muffin and the delicious hot 
griddle cakes raised by the Royal Baking 
Powder are as wholesome and digestible as 
| warm soup, meat, or any other food. 

A qualification which makes the Royal 
| Baking Powder inestimable as a leavening 


agent. 

oe ART TEACHERS AND ART STUDENTS will 
P please send addresses immediately to The 
Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York, for 
the Art Directory | now being compiled. 








“The Perfection of Olive Oil,” 


RAE’S LUCCA OIL SSS! sustine. 


Guaranteed Genuine and Pure Olive by 


Established S. R AE & CO LEGHORN, 


1836. eg TUSCANY, ITALY. 

Largest Exporters of Finest Lucca Oil to England 

for 40 years past.—See British Consular Reports, 
6, 1885, p. 318. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
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| The Italian State Department of Agriculture says: “The Olive 
Oils of Lucca, Calci, and Buti, in Tuscany, are deemed the FINEST 
in the snupigtt D.”— Relazigne intorno alle Condizioni dell’ Agricol- 
tura, vol. ake, 
Wholesale Age nts ea mae rlers: 
| FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO.,West Seana ay, Franklin, and Varick Sts., New York, N.Y. 
JAMES A. HAYES & CO.,, 9 and 11 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO., Rand olph Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I] 
RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers. If you find any difficulty in getting 
it, please write to the nearest Agent, who will have it delivered at your residence by a retail Grocer. 
‘““ LUCCA OIL IN SALADS AND COOKERY,” by ALice T. DENHAM eat 32-page 
pamphlet, giving full instructions for making salads, and also how to wse Oi/ in Sen 


free on app lication to Agents. 





and soft, smooth skin, 
It is absolutely pure and non- irritating. 


plexion clear and blooming. 
rem Hs dandruff and preventing baldness. 


“ 








Fine Complexion 


Mention Harfer’s Bazar and send 10 cents to THE PackeR MANUFACTURING Co., 10c 
Fulton Street, N. Y., for a sample (half cake) of Packer’s ‘far Soap (of Druggists 25 cents per cake) 
It cleanses quickly and gratefully. 
and roughness, and gives the skin a soft and velvety feeling ; 
It will be found invaluable as a shampoo and as a remedy for scalp diseases, quickly 
It promotes the growth of the hair and adds to its lustre. 

For Bany’s Batu, Packer's Tar Soap is prefefable to all others.” 


Christine” | erhune 





A BRILLIANCY 
Equal to that of New Silverware 
is produced by 


Its daily use prevents chap ping, chafing, 
insures the health of the pores, and keeps 5 the com- 


See p. 43 of “‘ Cradle and Nursery” by 


Herrick. 
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Assortment of Patés.—Partridge, Pheasant, Quail, 


| Mention Harper’s Bazar. 





“Marion Harland” 
how to make Soup. 
article about our establishment and methods | 
trated 
en Patés Truffled, which are invaluable 


for lunch, picnics, yachting-parties, ete. 


send, free of charge, postage prepaid, a sam- 


ple 


grocers. 


Chicken 
Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beet, 











says that we know : 
We have had her full Without Detriment to the Finest Surface. 
: 7 Trial Quantity Sent without Charge, or 
Box postpaid for 15 cents in Stamps, 
Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
Beware of I mitations. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., N.Y. 


Soup-making daintily printed and illus | 
a pamphlet which we will gladly 


send you for the asking. 


‘Tiebig Company $ 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


We manufacture also Game and Chick- | 





Should you desire to test our goods, we 


can of Soup, your choice, on receipt of 


For improved and economic 
14 cents in stamps, and a sample can of | cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
Paté on receipt of 2 25 cents. and Made Dishes. In flavor in 


comparable and dissolves perfec tly 
clear in water. 


3eef Tea, 


Our goods are for sale by all the fancy 


Makes delicious 
Be sure to ask for the “ Franco- 


and keeps in all elin 


ates 


* American” brand. for any length of time. 1 Ib. equal 
"Assortment of Soups.—Green Turtle, Terrapit to 40 Ibs of lean beef. Only sort 
Consommé, Mulligatawny, Meck Turtle, Ox- Tail. guaranteed genuine by 





omato, 
Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier 


Clam Broth. 
Woodcock, Grouse, Wild Duck, Chicken, Chicken Liver 


Justus von Liebig, and 
bears his signature in 
blue, thus: 


Franco-American F*00od Co., — 


42 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| BAR RYS nea nO 
;g) Ticopherous 








ICE-CREAM AT HOME! | 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Is the only Freezer in the 
world having three sepa- 
rate, distinct motions, 








consequently will freeze 
quicker, with less ice, and 
produce a smoother, finer- 
grained cream than any 
other Freezer known. Has 
covered gearing, tinned 
malleable iron beaters, 
heavy can, and full size 





waterproof tub. 

‘FROZEN DAINTIES,” a book of choice receipts 
for Ice-Cream, Sherbet, Wate been ete., packed with 
each Freezer, or mailed free upon application to 





FOR THE 


6) HAIR & SKIN 






‘Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


gant dressirg ex- 
erfumed, re- 
| puritics from 
| nfta bald 
| ness and grny hair, and 








me canses the hair to crow 

Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 

tions, diseises of the ekin, glanda and mu-cles. and 

quickly healing cuts, barns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


EAGIAL BLEMISHES 
















IN THE UNITED STATES. 


SCOTT'S WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
MULSION | 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Liime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer, 


Scott’s Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine.} 





an = : H birthmarks 5 
4 oth, Freckles, Wrinkles, R« 
144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. ! Nose, Red Veina, Oily. Skin, 





Acne, Pimples, Blackhcads, Bar 
#":) ber’s Itch, Se ars, Pittings, Pow- 
‘/ der Mar ac l 








é a a eae r 
Say en Ch Con: ultation 
free at office rby letter. 128 


, 


page book on all sk ‘in and scalp affec- 


GROUP tions and their treatment, s¢ re ated 
a to any addrcss on receipt of 10 ¢ 
JOHN 


. , ii HW. WOODBURY, 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St , New 44 City. 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 


FACIAL SOAP, at Druggists or by mail, 50 cts. 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwanns & Son, 
~'O Sweet 


Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale ef 64 


FE. FOUGERA & €O., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 
PACKED AT wdyehbnnt OF 


USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream, 
ceriesas by far the best of s: six ompe ting comole neko wn. 


Dog-Wood Blossom Oil, Tinted Powders, and 
| This decision is confirmed by Tie act BF Al i 


| Hair Regenerator. For sile st 1218 Broadway, 
| consumers, who pronounce it 
Sold by leading Grocers everywhere, and wholesale 


N. Y., and by all Druggists. Send for circular. 
Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. | 


| COMLY & FLANIGEN, Philadelphia. 


ip 








SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


| 
| 
By mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents | 

by the | 


‘Steel Edge Stamping & Retinniag Co., 


89 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KE NGTO 





PRS BAZAR, JUNE 14, 1890. 
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TON ROYAL SCHOOL OF 


Embroidery Designs from the South 
Kensington School. 
| by anticipation of the spring sale, a great variety 
of original and striking designs were prepared by 
the Royal School of -Art Needle-work, which were 
applied to the most novel forms of a number of use- 
ful and ornamental objects. Among them are scarfs 
for draping the tops of upright pianos, of one of 
which a sketch is given in Fig. 1 on the accompany- 
ing page of designs. The quaint pattern of daffodils 
is an admirable specimen of the conventional style, 
and is embroidered on red silk sheeting in ‘“ tam- 
bour,” z.e., chain-stitch outline in gold-colored silk. 
The leaves are of a more greenish gold, veined with 
various harmonizing shades, shading from olive green 
to gold. The same design is also worked on diag- 
onal cloth, and is varied in some cases by working in 
stem stitch, and introducing fish-bone stitch in the 
centres and leaves. The scarf is lined with gold-color- 
ed silk, and the ends are finished off in blanket stitch 
" with the same colors as those used for the embroid- 
ery. A full-sized working pattern is given in Fig. 7. 
Figs. 2, 3,4, and 5 on this sheet are very light and 
pretty-looking. They are respectively a blotter, a 
railroad guide cover, a telegram case, and a calendar, 
forming a set for the library table. The design is the 
same in all, adapted to the several forms and sizes. 
They are all of white linen, which has a darned 
ground of pale greenish silk; the pattern, outlined 
with brown and also gold thread, is left white. The 
distinctive point is effected by working a row of 
French knots around the whole, just inside the out 
line, which, added to the markings and veins, gives 
a very decorative appearance. The design for the 
blotter is given in full size in Fig. 6; that for the tele- 
gram case,in Fig.8. A working pattern of the de- 
sign on the guide cover was published in Bazar No. 
15 of the current volume. 
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Fig. 4.—CaALENDAR FRAME. 
































Fig. 7.—DrstGN ror DRAPERY SCARF FOR Upricut Pranos, ETCc.—WoORKING PATTERN. 


ART NEEDLE-WORK. 
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ofo Fig. 8.—WorKING PATTERN Of 


TELEGRAM Cask, Fie. 5. 
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MH. ARPER ‘s BAZAR. 








ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 
(Continued from page 467.) 


ed time, when the rooms were at their fullest, 
and when the talk was at its noisiest, he ap- 
peared, bearing on his arm a young, beau- 
tiful, and beautifully dressed woman. He | 
calmly entered the room where half the peo- 
ple were talking of himself and of his mar- 
riage, concealed for three years, with as 
much coolness as if he had been about in 
public with his wife all that time; 
to his friends as if nothing had happened; 
and he introduced them to his wife as if it 
was by the merest accident that they had 
not already met. Nothing could exceed the 
unconsciousness of his manner, unless it was 
the simple and natural ease of his wife. No 
one could possibly guess that there was, or 
could be, the least awkwardness in the situa- 
tion. 

The thing itself, and the manner of carry- 
ing it through, constituted a coup of the most 
brilliant kind. This public appearance de- 
prived the situation, in fact, of all its awk- 


wardness. No one could ask them at the 
Grosvenor Gallery what it meant. There 
were one or two to whom tle bridegroom | 


whispered that it was a long and romantic 
story; that there had been a bar to the com 
pletion of his happiness, by a public avowal; 
that this bar—a purely private and family 
matter—had only yesterday been removed. 
Nothing was really explained ; but it was gen- 
erally felt that the mystery added another to 
the eccentricities of genius. There was a 
something, they seemed to remember dimly, 
about the marriages and love passages of 
Shelley, Coleridge, and Lord Byron. 

Mrs. Feilding, clearly, was a woman born 
to be an artist’s wife. Herself, artistic in her 
dress, her manner, and her appearance; sym- 
pathetic in her caressing voice; gracious in 
her manners; and openly proud of a husband 
so richly endowed. 

Alec presented a great many men to her. 
She had, it seemed, already made acquaint- 
ance with their works, which she knew by 
name. She betrayed involuntarily, by her 
gracious smile, and the interested, curious 
gaze of her large and limpid eyes, the genu- 
ine admiration which she felt for these works, 
and the very great pleasure with which she 
made the acquaintance of this very distin- 
guished author If any of them were on the 
walls, she bestowed upon them the flattery 
of measured and appreciative praise; she 
knew something of the technique 

** Alec is not exhibiting this year,” she said 
“T think he is right. He had but one picture; 
and that was in his old style. People will 
think he can do nothing but sea-coast, rock, 
and spray. So he is going to send his one 
picture away—if you want to see it you must 
make haste to the studio—and he is going— 


he spoke | 


| more than passing fancy. 


this is a profound secret—to break out in a | 


new line—quite a new line. 
not know anything about it.” 
A paragraph in a column of personal news 
published the fact the very next day, which 
shows how difficult it is to keep a secret. 
Before Mrs. Feilding left the gallery she 
had made twenty friends for life, and had 
laid a solid foundation for her Sunday even- 


ings 

4 the evening there was a First Night. 
No First Nights are possible without the ap- 
pearance of certain people, of whom Mr. 
Alec Feilding was one. He attended, bring- 
ing with him his wife. Some of the men 
who had been at the Private View were also 
present at the performance, but not many, 
because the followers of one art do not—as 
they should—rally round any other. But all 
the dramatic critics were there, and all the 
regular first-nighters, including the wreckers 
—who go to pit and gallery—and the friends 
of the author and those of the actors. 
tween the acts there was a good deal of cir- 
culation and talking. 
many more gentlemen to his wife. Before 
they went home Mrs. Feilding had made a 
dozen more friends for life, and placed her 
Sunday evenings on a firm and solid basis. 
Her social success—at least among the men— 
was assured from this first day. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.} 
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Purest, and most Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does 
not contain Ammonia, Lime,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 


NEW YORE. CHICAGO. GAN FRANCISCO. 8T. LOUIS. 


Alec presented a good | 


But you must | 


“Be. | 





SUPPLEMENT, 





| The 
0" 


Tale 


A CENTURY. Just a hundred 
years ago PEARS’ SOAP began 
in London its mission of cleanliness. 
To-day its use is universal, and more 
people than ever before acknowledge 
its superiority—a sure evidence that its 


mission has been successful. For one 
hundred years it has maintained its 
supremacy in the face of the whole 


world’s competition. 

Such a record could not be achieved 
without cause. ‘Temporary successes 
are comparatively easy and frequent, but 
for an article to go on maintaining its 
popularity through generation after gen- 
eration, it must appeal to something 
This is the 
case with PEARS’ SOAP. It is, atid 
always has been, an honest product. 

In the United States it has found a 
place in public favor equal to that so 
long held in England. Men and women 
alike find it good and reliable. The man 
who has once tried PEARS’ SOAP inthe 
form of a shaving stick wants no other ; 
he takes it with him on all his journeys. 





That woman who travels and fails to | 


take, as she would her tooth-brush or 
hair-brush, a supply of PEARS’ SOAP, 
must put up with cheap substitutes until 
her burning, smarting skin demands the 
“ MATCHLESS FOR THE COMPLEXION.” 
Even children know the difference. So 
long as fair, white hands, a. bright, clear 
complexion, and a soft, healthful skin 
continue to add to beauty and attract- 
so long will PEARS’ SOAP 


iveness, 


continue to hold its place in the good | 


opinion of women who want to be beau- 
tiful and attractive. Be sure to get the 
genuine PEARS’ SOAP, as there are 
vile imitations. 





Saetine FG € Vicks ne “e- Ys 
“Art Work and Fancy Work,” a practi- 
cai book of directions for using Diamond 
Dyes in a great variety of artistic ways, 
(Sent for a 2 cent stamp.) 


Home Decoration . . . 
Decorative work with 
and Diamond Paints; 
ing, Gilding, Silvering, Bronzing, Ebo- 
nizing, ote. Full directions given in 
“Art Work and Fancy Work.” 

Home Dyeing ..... 
Diamond Dyes are known and used in 
tens of thousands of the best homes, 
Nothing equals them for dyeing bright, 
beautiful, unfading colors. Send for 
“Successful Home Dyeing,” a book giv- 
ing full directions for cleaning and pres- 
sing, and for dyeing all colors. 


Home Receipts . . . . . 


For making many useful household ar- 
ticles;—Inks, Wood Stains, Laundry Blu- 
ing, Shoe Dressing, etc., from Diamond 
Dyes, given in this book. 
Send two stamps for boch the above and we 
will give a pretty Birthday Card for the baby if 
you ask, and Sumple Card of 37 colors, 


WELLS, RicHARpDson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


. 
Diamond Dyes 
Staining, Lacquer- 








SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
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NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 


| 
|92 CREENE ST.,N.Y. 





INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
zceured by 


Cuticu RA 
Remedies. 


Se CLEANSING. PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 

tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply dia- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the Curroura Remepies are 
infallible. 

Cutiouna, the great Skin Cure, and Curtovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curioura 
Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soap, 25.5 
Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drug anp 
Cuxmtost. Co., Bosron, Mass. 

Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


a 
sa 


Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and 


beautified by Curiovuna Soar. 


“ea 
“Ga 





Kinney Parys, Backache, and Weakness cured 
by Curioura Anti-Patn Paster, an instan- 
taueous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


CASH'S 
HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING 


FOR 








If for any reason you cannot nurse 
your child, we can assure you positively 
that there is but one food that is prac- 
tically a perfect imitation of Mother’s 
Milk in composition and digestibility, 
and that is LACTO-PREPA- 
RATA, !t is made wholly from 
milk. 

All manufacturers of Infant Food 
make the broad claim that theirs is 
the dest, but few, if any, tell how it is 
made or of what it is composed for the 
facts told to any intelligent person 
would condemn most of them. 

BARNRIOKS SOLUBLE 
FOOD contains 62 1-2 per cent. of 
Powdered Milk and 37 1-2 per cent. of 
wheat. Both the milk and wheat are 
partially digested. It is especially 
adapted for /nfants from six months 
upwards, and for /nvalids, Aged People 
and Dyspeptics. 

Before you take the risk of trying 
any other Food, do not fail to send to 
us for a pamphlet of 64 pages entitled 
Our Baby's First and Second Years, 
by Marion Harland, which also gives 
a minute description of Lacto-Prepa- 
rata and Carnrick’s Soluble Food and 
their mode of manufacture. Sent Free. 

Read the above pamphlet end then 
ask your Physician which Foods are 
the nearest approach to mother’s milk. 

REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


CAUTIO 


S caperyl dealer cannet © 
Taccery, enclosing ad 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S | 


WEAR, 
PILLOW SHAMS, &, 


TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 








.L, DO 
3 SHOE centie 
CENTLEMEN. 
Fine Calf Laced Grain andCreedmore Water- 
proof. Our claims for this Shoe over all other 
oes s 
It contains petter material. It is more stylish, better 
peung and durable. It gives better general satisfaction. 
Its great success is due to merit. It cannot be duplicated 
by any other manufacturer. It is the bestin the world, 
$5.0 has alargerdemand than any other $3Shoe advertised. 





willb paid to any person who will prove the 
as ont statements to be untrue. 
83.50, $2.50. . se Shoes for 
Bens Abe gs _* rs 75 Shoes for and 
oy tedies ona 1.75 Shoe isses, 
GLAS. Brockton, Mass, 





POZZONI'S COMPLEXION POWDER IS 


Universally known and everywhere esteemed as the 
only Powder that will improve the complexion, 
eradicate tan, freckles, and all skin diszases, 

















FOR THE TEETH em 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Preserves 
hardens the gums. 
the mouth. 
Beautifully put up. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Deliciously Flavored, A Perfect Liquid Dentitice. 


and Beautifies the Teeth. 


Heals and 
Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
Convenient to use. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 
Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address, 










“THE NEW MODEL, 


For 
Simpli- 


city and 

AAQIST: r IST durability, 
dl and quality of 

work, it is un- 

| MOWER. A. Gt Ho 


Lightness of Draft 
it excels by a large 
percentage any other 
Lawn Mower made, 
Send for circular and 


# C0 
Y. 





Rowlands 





PISO’'S CURE FOR 


Best Cough py Recommended by Physicians. 


Cures where all else fails 


Pleasant and agreeable to the 


taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 








TO SEW ON A BUTTON. 


Send 50 cents and receive, prepaid, by mail, the 
cutest little Work-box and Travelling Companion tht 
you ever saw. Our “ Rustic” Companion is very 
unique. All our goods are warranted. 

GWYER & COLDWELL, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


| 
Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| Every ‘Cood — 


very should a once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never-Break” Steel Cooking Ute: 
The BRONSON SUF PLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 


saat 


A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens 
the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the 
Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Druggists for Row- 
| land’s Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England, 


~ ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cuve Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks, They are small, egreeable, 
harmless, and. never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably."— 
Send Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
| CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 











